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Arr. 1.—Thoughis on Primary Education.—Elementary In- 
struction in the English Language. 


Iris a matter of dispute among those who have reflected on 
the subject, what ought first to be taught to children. On this head 
it may suffice for the present to remark that we ought to follow 
nature ; in cultivating language, form, and number, simultane- 
ously, or nearly so. Children are usually sent to school to 
learn the English alphabet, in the first place ; and this is the 
first thing usually taught. And here suffer me to observe, that 
it is my opinion, from the best evideace on the subject I have it 
in my power to obtain, that no child should be taught his letters 
at first. Whole words should be presented to his eyes in the 
fest place, if we would teach understandingly, or follow the 
order of nature. The inost familiar words should be given him, 
such as hat, head, eye, mouth, fire, book, candle, table, chicken, 
rose, &c. It is better not to give him words of more than two 
syllables. ‘These should be read as if they were Chinese sym- 
bols, without paying any attention to the letters, but special 
regard should be had to the meaning. When the child can 
read whole words with facility, then, and not till then in my 
opinion, he ought to be taught the alphabet and syllabic spelling. 
Thus we first learn words, and afterwards analyze them. For 
teaching on this plan, Mr Worcester has prepared an excellent 
First book or primer, as it is modestly called—a book which I 
wish was in the hands of every instructer. 
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The common practice of presenting the whole alphabet to 
the learner at once is very erroneous. One, or at most two 
letters, are sufficient for asingle lesson. Care should be taken 
not to fix, or attempt to fix, the learner’s attention two long on 
a particular letter, so as to disgust him; for in so doing, you 
inevitably do him a great and lasting injury. I have seen chil- 
dren who had received so defective instruction that they would 
pronounce the letters at once with correctness and with rapidity 
by beginning at A, and proceeding through the alphabet in the 
order in which they are usually arranged in spelling books, while 
they scarcely knew one in six of their letters when shown them 
promiscuously. This last way of teaching, if it be not com- 
pletely out of fashion, at least ought to be. Various devices 
might be used to forward children in the practice of analyzing 
words, such as colouring the vowels, giving each vowel a dif- 
ferent shade &c. The different sounds of the several vowels 
ought also to have a particular mark, so that the Jearner might 
readily distinguish them. 

Teaching columns of words by rote, is quite as objectionable 
as teaching the alphabet in the same manner. And one reason 
among many others why we have so few good readers, is, that 
we are taught to spell and read words by wrote only; which is 
the same in effect as not being taught at all. For to what pur- 
pose do we learn that which we can apply to no practical use ? 
Instead of teaching letters or words by rote ; instead of study- 
ing either the alphabet or spelling lessons in course, or as an 
insulated exercise, they should doubtless be taught simultane- 
ously. 

As children who gre taught the alphabet by rote, find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to recollect the names of the several letters 
composing the same, when they see them placed in a different 
order, asin words ; just so, after being taught to spell columns by 
rote, they experience a difficulty of recollecting and recognizing 
those words when they see them stand, or hear them pronounced, 
in a different order. I have been sometimes surprised at the 
awkwardness of scholars in spelling or reading words promis- 
cuously, while they would repeat from memory whole columns 
and pages which contained the very same words, with the utmost 
accuracy. When we reflect, however, our surprise ceases. In 
committing the letters of the alphabet to memory, it is obvious 
that we connect by association the sounds of the various letters 
together ; so that the pronouncing of any given letter, suggests 
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to our minds the name of the next ; and so on. Now the case 
is precisely the same in regard to words which have been com- 
mitted to memory by column. The reading or pronouncing of 
the first word, reminds us of the second—the second suggests 
the third ; the third, the fourth, &c. It is no wonder then, that 
when a child sees a word disconnected from its former associates, 
or associated differently from what it was in the column of the 
table, he should be puzzled. The wonder would be to see it 
otherwise. The fact is, committing words to memory merely, is 
not learning ; it is an attempt at it, to be sure ; but an attempt 
which must forever be vain. To cultivate one faculty of the mind 
to the neglect of the rest; must always produce, so far as we 
succeed, adistorted intellect. Attention, association, comparison, 
judgment, all need cultivation at the same time with the mem- 
ory, to produce soundness of mind. Too much of our effort has 
hitherto been expended in loading the memory, to the partial or 
total neglect of the other faculties. When any one remonstrates, 
an answer is always ready, namely, that he who commits useful 
and important matter to memory, is laying up in store for future 
years, and at the same time strengthening the mind. 

I grant that the mind seems to grow and expand in this way ; 
but it is, and ever was, and ever must be, a sickly growth. As 
to treasuring up in the memory for future years that which we 
cannot now understand, it is a great error. Nothing should 
ever be taught a child but what he can see the utility of, in a 
greater or less degree, and reduce to practice. Let the order or 
method of communicating ideas be at the present time what it 
may, of one thing I am entirely convinced ; which is, that those 
ideas, which naturally lie next to us should first be acquired. 
Every new idea should be precisely that which in the order of 
nature is most nearly related to, and intimately connected with, 
the next previous one. ‘To illustrate my meaning. Suppose a 
child to have already acquired ten ideas, the eleventh should be 
that which seems best calculated to explain, strengthen, fix, and 
improve the others ; at the same time it should be such an one 
as when associated with all or any of the preceding ten, will form 
correct and natural—not deficient and distorted associations. 
It is no matter whether the new idea be placed by authors in 
geometry, or natural history, or Webster's spelling book, or in 
any written book at all, provided it be the next in nature. 
These views are, if I understand him cerrectly, precisely those 
of Mr Locke. 
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It is with diffidence that I now proceed to suggest what I think 
would be, as far as u goes,a good method of teaching young 
children science. Give your child a piece of chalk, and a board 
or large slate, and encourage him to draw in imitation of you, 
a few of the objects in nature around him. Let the object itself 
be at hand if possible ; but if not, you may substitute a cut, or 
if this cannot be had, the child should follow your copy solely. 
The characters or letters which stand as the sign of that object 
—I mean its name—should be annexed to the cut ; there too 
the child should imitate, and be taught to pronounce often, till 
the cut suggests the name ; and finally, till the characters sug- 
gest it, without the cut or copy. After this course has been 
pursued a while, | would substitute a pencil for the chalk ; and 
before long I would commence the process of analyzing the 
names with which the child had become the most familiar. At 
the same time that form and language were thus taught, I would 
teach numbers and the art of computing ; at least so far that the 
child could add and subtract objects, and dots—for mental arith- 
metic should come in a little later ; as the power of abstracting 
the mind from real objects is, to little children of two years of 
age, rather difficult. 

When the pupil had gone thus far understandingly, and with 
self satisfaction—for no lesson ought ever to be continued so as 
tottrethe child, or cloy his mental appetite, and he ought to proceed 
no faster than he perfectly understands ; when he could draw the 
picture of a few of the most interesting natural objects around him 
with facility, write their names and analyze them readily, then, 
and not till then, he should be taught to combine words, and 
pronounce the combiuations, as well as spell them. And when 
his acquirements would permit, I would give him words (nouns, 
at first,) to frame into sentences ; that is, if I had no book 
beiter than Webster’s spelling book at hand, I would take the 
column in his book beginning for instance with the word Baker ; 
recuesting him to forma sentence of his own contrivance which 
should embrace that word Baker, and at the same time make 
sense with it ; and so of the rest of the words in that column 
of which he knew the meaning. Or if so large a lesson were 
too much, I would make it much shorter ; for I would by all 
means avoid fatiguing the mind, This practice judiciously com- 
menced and prosecuted, might be carried a great way. And it 
will be immediately seen that on this plan, arithmetic, writing, 
enunciation, spelling, reading, defining, and composing—nay, 
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and even grammar, might all go on simultaneously ; and that 
attention, and all the other mental faculties would be cultivated, 
strengthened, and matured at the same time. 

In pursuing this plan of teaching children it will be found that 
the child will acquire a good business hand in writing, without 
the task of spending weeks and months specially for that purpose. 
Much time has been spent in our schools in writing, or rather 
painting over paper to no purpose ; to say nothing of the loss 
in knives, quills, rules, pencils, ink, and paper. As to rules and 
pencils in writing, they are quite useless, let us teach writing on 
what plan we may. Few will be found at the present day de- 
fending their utility, except in writing copyhand ; but even here 
I know from experience they do more hurt than good. Besides 
I know of no good attained by wriiing copyhand at school at all. 
Let the child acquire a good running hand, and I have no doubt 
of his being able to write a few words in a much coarser hand 
occasionally, should it be necessary. Defining too, athing which 
is almost universally neglected in most of our schools, would, 
on the above plan, be taught in the best and most expeditious 
manner ; and be taught to some practical purpose. At present, 
when our ‘teachers undertake to teach the definition of words, 
they borrow their definitions from dictionaries—and these too, 
being either synonymous or complex terms, want defining in their 
turn ; so that little good is gained by learning them. As for 
composing, a thing which older scholars deem so difficult, and 
generally hate, it would be acquired without the least difficulty ; 
and without ever viewing it as a task at all. Reading, which is 
but talking the ideas of another, and should of course be like 
talking, would thus be taught in such a manner that the learner 
would searcely fail to read properly ; for in reading his sentence, 
which he must of necessity understand, he would most certainly 
read them naturally. When I undertook to enumerate the 
sciences which might be carried on simultaneously, at the close 
of the last essay, I did not mean to exclude others, for I think 
that the elements of many more might be taught well enough ; 
indeed, such is the connexion and dependence of the various 
branches of science, that it is more difficult to say which could 
not be taught in an elementary school, than which could. 

I need not pursue this part of the subject further at this time. 
It will be objected to my views by this time that we want an 
elementary book. I grant it. The teacher wants one as a guide 
to himself until he shall become familiar with a rational plan of 
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teaching, when perhaps he will make the child his book. At 

present | think a first book for children a desideratum. I say 

first book, yet after all, I think what is here referred to, ought to 

appear in numbers. Every one who has been a child himself 
will know, if he reflects, that small things appear to children 

extremely large. Children are ushered into the spelling book ; 

very soon they begin to be told about reading it through, by way 

of encouragement: they are told how the twenty six letters make 

all the reading they see in the whole book, &c. but this is all mys- 

tery to children, and only serves to perplex them. Nay more, 

it confounds them. What knéw they about the number twenty siz : 

about the various combinations of letters, and so on. As for 

reading the spelling book through, why it isan encyclopedia to 

them ! For this reason, and for other reasons, some of which 
may hereafter be enumerated, I think an elementary work for 

our schools should be published in numbers. Half a sheet of 
common size folded into twelve leaves, would be sufficiently 

large—how many of these would be necessary I cannot at pres- 

ent even guess. 

In point of economy, were this the object alone, publishing in 
small numbers would be cheaper than any other plan, for young 
children wear out a common spelling book in a very little time, 
perhaps before they have ever used more than ten pages of it to 
any practical purpose ; and _in that case, those ten pages, were 
they priated separately, would answer just as good a purpose, and 
even better than the whole book. Now ten pages of Mr Web- 
ster’s spelling book cost less than one cent—less than the twelfth 
part the price of the whole book. I have said above that the 
size of Webster’s spelling book discourages many children— 
that it appears to them as voluminous as an encyclopedia does 
to adults. If it be thought that I am trifling with the subject, 
such thoughts can exist in the mind of him alone who has never 
reflected. Such might be sent for information on this subject 
where Mr Locke sends his readers to get the idea of solidity ; 
totheir senses. How many of us have experienced similar feel- 
ings to those which I have attributed to children above, when we 
have set about the perusal of a large work ; and how many times 
have we been tempted to lay aside the work, almost in despair 
of ever having patience to read it through. Now children pos- 
sess these same feelings at the sight of a book whose pages to 
them appear almost endless ; besides they are expected to reason 
but feebly, while adults can call in reason to their aid, and over- 
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come the feelings of disgust which were excited. It is in part 
at least, with a reference to these feelings in mankind, that some 
very large works have been recently published in numbers ; 
Scott’s Family Bible and Rollin’s Ancient History, for example. 
There are multitudes who would buy them in this form, who would 
not, were they bound in volumes. And why not pay the same 
deference to the feelings of small children as great ones ? 
Another reason why a book should be in numbers is on account 
of its embracing the elements of so many sciences, and such a 
vast number of cuts, (as will be seen by and by,) that it would 
make several large volumes at best, especially if a sheet were 
folded into as small a size as I have mentioned above ; which, 
in deference to the feelings of children, ought, as I think, to 
be done. 

Were all our teachers prepared to enter into the spirit of the 
mode of teaching suggested above, perhaps a small book would 
be sufficient. But such is not the fact, and is not likely to be 
for some timeto come. Booksare therefore necessary. I speak 
of having instructers imbibe the spirit of the above system, 
rather than the letter, for I would not be understood to propose 
a plan which can in every respect be followed by any person ; 
it is a mere sketch or outline of a system. Besides were I to 
adopt it myself, it could be, in any given school, only in part ; 
we must always adapt our instructions and modes of instruction 
to the circumstances which exist aroundus. And, above all, we 
should ever be making improvements, ‘ and trying’ to approach, 
if possible, nearer and nearer to perfection. 

None of the books in present use come near what an elemen- 
tary work should be, at least none that I have seen, except Wor- 
cester’s first book or primer, and the Pestalozzian primer, by Dr 
Keagy. Mr Worcester’s book has some good things in it, but 
his plan does not seem tome sufficiently comprehensive, and the 
Pestalozzian primer is destitute of cuts. I am more and more 
convinced of the utility of cuts in children’s books : engravings, 
I would rather say, for they should be the best copperplate im- 
pressions, and on first rate paper ; and great pains should be 
taken to have every object delineated with the most perfect 
accuracy ; added to which, the engravings ought afterwards to 
pass through the hands of a good painter, who is at the same 
time a good naturalist. 

It will be seen already, that to prepare an elementary work 
proper for the circumstances of the present day, is no light or 
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easy task. If it requiredthe mind of a Webster forty years ago, 
it requires a much greater now. But how limited, how inade- 
quate are the views of the bulk of mankind on this great subject, 
the right early instruction of children ! Any thing, say they, will 
do for little children. Any thing for a house, any thing for an in- 
structer, any thing for seats, apparatus, and even Books. How 
long will it be ere mankind will learn the importance of making 
right impressions on the infant mind ; of planting the good seed 
ina highly cultivated soil, before the enemy has scattered tares ! 
Ifanything would answer for any portion of the human race, it would 
be for adults; rather than children :—for those who are already 
spoiled. Desirable as it is to make the miserable happy, and 
the wicked good, the time is not far distant when the soundness 
of the maxim, ‘ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,’ will be admitted, and mankind will govern themselves 
accordingly. ‘The man or woman whose mind, manners, and 
morals, have been most highly developed and cultivated ; the 
best and wisest of persons, will be found most necessary to 
manage little children. Before this can take place, however, how 
must public opinion be reversed ! 

The first page presented to children should contain very little 
matter, so that the child’s first efforts may appear to be attended 
with success. The only rational stimulus to future exertion, is 
the pleasure which results from the acquisition of ideas ; man- 
kind being so constituted by the Author of nature that the pos- 
session of every new idea produces pleasure. If a child 
plainly perceives that he has made progress—mastered one page, 
he will perceive that he now knows something which he did not 
know before ; and the pleasure of success operates as a motive 
to further exertion. The importance of encouraging the infant 
to act on this principle, will be enhanced by the consideration 
that it will preclude the necessity of emulation, and the baser 
species of ambition ; two fiends, who by themselves or their 
family, besetting and possessing mankind from the cradle to the 
grave, have inflicted on the world much of that depravity which 
we see and suffer. 

It has already been observed, numerous elegant engravings 
will be necessary. Every page will need more or less of them, 
whatever may be the nature of the lesson. If the lesson, for 
example, be an engraving of a dog with the word dog annexed, 
let the type and engraving be tolerably large, faithfully repre- 
sented, and properly coloured. If the Jesson be an analysis of 
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the word dog, the cut will of course do-no hurt. When the les- 
son consists of some of the words with which the pupil is per- 
fectly acquainted, arranged in the form of a reading lesson, an 
engraving, or engravings will be indispensable. Suppose the 
sentence be, The dogs play ; two or more dogs ought to be neatly 
represented playing together ; and the more faithful the designer, 
engraver, and painter have been to their respective tasks, the 
greater will be the pupils sense ef progress, and the greater will 
be his zeal for future improvement. Few teachers who have 
taught from Mr Webster’s book, but must have noticed the fact 
that children almost universally 1ead his first fable with more 
interest, and with more propriety, than they do his first reading 
lesson. In fact by the time they can read half a dozen of his 
first lessons, they will read the first fable ; and with less sing 
song. And no teacher will mistake the causes. The first fable, 
though it contains harder words than ‘ No man may put off the 
law of God,’ is attended by a cut, which, though coarse, an- 
swers a good purpose. The words man, boy, trees, and apples, 
occur in almost immediate succession, and the eye catches their 
representations in the picture above. 

An important idea here suggests itself to my mind. _ It is not 
uncommon to represent scenes of cruelty in books intended for 
children. A dog pursuing game, a cat seizing her prey, ora 
hawk tearing a bird ; these are among the most common pictures 
for children. Now, though these things must needs be, yet, in 
my opinion, they ought to be kept out of the sight of children as 
long as possible. No instruments of cruelty should be permitted 
in their habitations. The ingenuity of man may devise a thou- 
sand times ten thousand scenes for the instruction and benefit of 
the young, without the least necessity of demoralizing them 
directly or indirectly. While remarking on this subject, it ought 
to be added, thatthe cruelty which is generally said to be inhe- 
rent in our nature, may have its origin in an erroneous education. 
Some men seem to take great delight in standing by and seeing 
animals of various kinds fight, and worry one another ; and 
children by sympathy with those whom they love, catch the spirit. 
And when an animal is killed for food, we usually manifest joy . 
and mirth ; thus children soon learn to associate sensations of 
pleasure with the shedding of blood—with the groans and pangs 
of dissolving nature. But to return from this digression. 

-In the lessons for defining, that is, when the words are to be 
fitted into sentences in such a manner as to make sense, en- 
VOL, IV. —No. IV. 50 
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gtavings may be a most essential aid. Suppose the lesson to be 
the following words : Baker, cider, ivy, paper, rider. Now to 
each of these words some appropriate design ought to be affixed, 
that would serve as an explanation, and aid the scholar’s imag- 
ination in forming his sentence. A baker’s shop, a papermill, 
a horse and his rider, a cider mill, an ivy, a sheet of paper with 
quills lying around it, any or all of these pictured out near their 
respective words would be of great service to the learner. As 
to cuts in reading lessons, their importance is so obvious that I 
am surprised at their ever having been omitted. Reading les- 
sons should abound with them. For some years after children 
begin to read, they ought hardly to be permitted to read a sen- 
tence but what is illustrated by one or more engravings. 

One important result would be obtained from correct engrav- 
ings which I have not yet noticed. They would suggest to the 
instructer the means of communicating a multitude of moral 
lessons. More morality, more religion, can be inculcated and 
fixed, on this or some other plan similar in principle, than can 
be done by precepts in almost any other way ; and these sublime 
subjects would thus be taught daily. 

This is the way to teach religion and morality at school. It 
is not by long lectures, by hanging texts around the room, or by 
writing them for copies, that we can teach these things. It is by 
a heavenly example. It is by seizing on every occurrence 
which comes in our way, and drawing a moral lesson from it. 
And even then, if the pupils of our charge see us going much 
out of our way—straining, to effect our object, our plan is most 
surely defeated. Neither will formal catechisms, long prayers, 
or reading the Bible, teach religion to a school. I admit the 
propriety of beginning and concluding the daily exercises of a 
school by a short prayer in plain familiar language, such as every 
child can understand. Nor have I any objection to the reading 
of a chapter or part of a chapter, and explaining the same once 
a day in school. But I am decidedly of opinion, that as a com- 
mon reading book in school, both the Old and New Testaments 
are among the worst books that could be selected. My reasons 
for this belief will readily be gathered from what has been al- 
ready said, and from the next Essay. As to catechising, if it 
ever ought to be performed. we select the worst time for it. 
When children are tired with the studies of the week—when 
they are just ready to be dismissed, to drag in the catechism 
just then, why we could not take a surer way to make them hate 
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it. If it be worth anything it ought to be taught on Monday 
morning. This is the practice in some places. _ Whether it 
does any good even then I cannot determine, but I am morally 
certain that the cause of virtue and religion never was and never 
will be forwarded by teaching catechisms on Saturday, at the 
close of the weekly exercises in the schools. 













Arr. Il.— Reports of the Board of Visitors on the Examination of 
the United States Military Academy at West Point. June, 
1827-8-9. 







Tue subject of education seems at this time, as it always 
ought, to be occupying a great share of public attention. And 
‘ if to do were as easy as to tell what were good to be done,’ 
the science would be rapidly advancing to perfection. But it is far 
easier to instruct than to persuade, and the great difficulty seems 
to lie much more in the want of resolution and perseverance 
than in the want of judgment and knowledge ; and the weakest 
half of mankind give their chtldren much more good advice than 
the wisest half ever enforce, even where they are perfectly able 
to enforce it. Perhaps the doctrines of civil liberty and equal 
rights so happily prevalent in this country, may be practically 
extended to many of the rising generation before nature has 
prepared them for their rational application. It is, to be sure, 
highly desirable that in all governments, whether domestic, mu- 
nicipal, or national, the subjects should be fully convinced of 
the reasonableness and expediency of the injunctions which it 
is their duty to obey. But in the earlier period of domestic 
government this is obviously impossible, and in no government 
can it be made the sine qua non of obedience. As the intel- 
lectual faculties are gradually developed this point ought to be 
more and more insisted on, but if ever compliance is required 
only so far as conviction is produced, they may both be given 
up together. However reasonable any regulations may be, an 
indispensable requisite for a cheerful compliance with them is 
the impossibility of evasion. Such considerations may reconcile 
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us to military discipline in a Jiterary institution, provided that its 
reputed maxims of vigor and punctuality can be carried into 
complete execution. 

The United States Military Academy, being the only literary 
institution under the management of the general government, 
necessarily arrests the particular attention of every person who 
feels a suitable concern for the character and interest of the 
country. And the official reports of its progress and situation, 
which are annually presented to the public, are calculated to fix 
this attention, though they may now and then excite suspicions 
of some kind suppressions, or some good-natured exaggerations. 
The acquirements here are intended to be much more extensive 
than were formerly expected. They are far from being exclu- 
sively military, but besides that, comprise a profound course of 
mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, and the application 
of these sciences to the useful arts of life, under the title of 
engineering, together with French and drawing. Thus the 
military officer will become as useful in peace as in war, and 
will find other objects to excite and gratify his zeal for the pub- 
lic service when the barbarous employments of the field are 
suspended. ‘The instruction, as indicated by the performances 
of the. young gentlemen, is represented, and no doubt justly, 
as most able and faithful. 

This course must be little satisfactory to the fond patrons of 
what is called elegant literature. It would be hardly worth while, 
in order to justify it, to engage in the much mooted question on 
the relative importance of the sciences and the languages. We 
are far from wishing to depreciate either of these highly impor- 
tant and honorable objects of human pursuit, but necessity 
sometimes determines questions which no human ingenuity can 
decide. The classic writers of the English Augustan age, 
whose example perhaps has contributed most to raise the credit 
and importance of ancient literature, employed in their academic 
course twice the time that can be afforded for the same purpose 
in this needy, bustling, impatient country, while during the cen- 
tury and a half which has elapsed since they were exploring 
what was then the whole field of literature, the domains of the 
human intellect have been more than doubled by the addition of 
the physical sciences, the powers of the mind probably remaining 
unaltered. And itis hardly possible that even Sir William Tem- 
ple, or the dean of St Patricks himself, could they revisit the 
earth, would soberly depreciate the labors of modern genius 
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from Sir Isaac Newton to Sir Humphrey Davy, or even consent 
to rejecting the immense results from the system of clementary 
instruction. 

In view of these considerations we must elect the alternative 
either to compel our youth to scatter their steps with equal fre- 
quency over the whoie field, enlarged as it is, in which they will 
gather a little of every thing and but little of any thing, or allow 
them to select their favorite soil, dig deep and cultivate thorough- 
ly and enjoy the rich crop which their diligence and industry 
must produce. It is only by the latter method that those great 
men are formed in foreign countries from whom we receive most 
of our instruction. We would by no means urge an entirely 
exclusive attention to any one branch of literary acquirements 
—the mere mathematician, the mere grammarian, or the mere 
poet, if such a thing can exist, is a very imperfect character. 
A cursory notion of the principal points in all the sciences is 
perfectly compatible with a profound knowledge in some one or 
two, but the task of a universal scholar is growing harder and 
harder every day, and he who insists upon keeping his acquire- 
ments in all the sciences at the same level will probably acquire 
only a universal smattering. 

There is one feature in the management of the Military Acad- 
emy on which we wish to speak somewhat at large, for with 
regard to it there exists a great evil, and it is very common in 
this country. We mean that injunction on the academic staff 
from the head of the department, by which any cadet, who shall 
fail to make suitable progress either from negligence or incapa- 
city shall be dismissed from the corps. We are perfectiy aware 
how utterly hopeless is the attempt to urge the adoption of this 
invaluable practice in the other literary institutions of our coun- 
try. Most of them indeed can show a statute to that effect, but 
if they exhibit any instance of its application, it will probably 
be some helpless being without connexions to resent the affront 
or money to pay his bills. But that reformation is hopeless is 
no reason why reprobatiop should be withheld. The preacher 
very properly perseveres in denouncing vice and impiety without 
expecting to produce or even accelerate the millennium. 

In stating the evils of the common practice we cannot expect 
to advance any thing new ; its consequences must have forced 
themselves upon every person who considers the nature of lit- 
erary pursuits, and literary honors. In the first place it de- 
grades the character of our literary institutions, and destroys the 
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value of their testimonials. To secure the credit of our mer- 
chandise every barrel of beef and every keg of butter must be 
thoroughly inspected and receive a certain brand, which must 
truly declare its nature and quality before it can be offered in 
the market. But that brand, called a diploma, only requires that 
the article that carries it shall have lain a certain length of time 
in store, and paid certain stated fees, and its credit with the 
intelligent part of the community is exactly proportioned to its 
requirements. As to the students, the diligent and ambitious 
lose all stimulus arising from the apprehension of being surpassed, 
and finding themselves so far in advance of their companions, 
and too often drawn into ruinous habits by those who are unwor- 
thy of the opportunities offered them, allow themselves to imag- 
ine that they have done enough for improvement, enough 
for fame, and indulging the indolence natural to humanity 
rest, on their arms and losé more than half the fruits of vic- 
‘tory. This practice displays all the barbarity of Mezontius ; 
the living cannot revive the dead, while the dead cannot fail 
to infect the living. The public are teazed with a swarm of 
literary men, degrading their rank by begging business, and 
many learn for the first time what study is, when they are 
compelled to determine where they shall seek a subsistence. 
In this scramble for employment, the mass of the community 
are little qualified to discern the difference, and here again 
the idle and profligate, after having prevented their compan- 
ions from making the acquirements which they would other- 
wise have done, deprive them of the reward due to those which 
they have actually made. 

Simpleas the correction of this unfortunate abuse may seem, 
it requires more conscientious firmness and self-denial than we 
expect to see exercised. For there are people, and they are too 
frequently met with, whom it might be very inconvenient to of- 
fend, but whose pride can never brook that their descendants, 
however stupid and wicked, should ever submit to what has been 
unjustly called the primeval curse denounced on the progenitors 
of mankind, although it is well known that ancient families, like 
the fabled individuals endowed with immortality, must often crawl 
along the paths of gentility in all the decrepitude of Struldbrugs. 
There are also dunces absolutely unimproveable, who set their 
hearts so fondly on some of the literary professions that it seems 
cruel to undeceive them. ‘Optat ephippie bos ;’ and few there 
are who have not been tortured with some vexatious aspirations 
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of this kind. But the sooner they are. checked the better it is 
for those who entertain them, as well as for society at large. 

It must be remembered that this rigorous exaction of suitable 
improvement should be confined to those institutions whose 
members are professedly prepared to serve the community by 
the exertion of their intellectual faculties. Those who expect 
to gain their subsistence by the labor of their hands, for which 
there is much the greatest demand in this country, ought by all 
means to be so far instructed as to become intelligent citizens, 
and it should be beaten into them if possible ; but those who 
declare themselves candidates for the higher stations in society 
should possess dispositions too elevated and generous to require 
the lash or the spur. And those who, after the days of childhood 
need much of what is called discipline, are altogether unworthy 
to be presented to the public as its instructers and directors. 
We admit that these profligates may sometimes reform, but 
where one of them becomes a really useful member of society, 
ten worthy, promising young men are ruined by their seductions. 
Our colleges are not trammelled with private foundations, destin- 
ed for characters of a peculiar and arbitrary description, no way 
connected with literary merit, but are erected and endowed, 
professedly at least, for the benefit of the community at large, 
and for that purpose should be reserved for the most worthy. 
And it is absolute fatuity thus ‘ to take the children’s bread and 
cast it to the dogs,’—to squander away means thus sacredly 
devoted, in a manner which so seriously impairs the tone of lit- 
erary enthusiasm, reduces by one half the grade of intellectual 
acquirements, and ruins the moral habits of those inexperienced 
young men whose literary ambition it has previously prostrated. 
In the words of an ingenious writer,* ‘It is a pity to see the 
soil wasting in the nurture of this unproductive pestilential un- 
derwood, juices which, under better direction, might give breadth 
to the oak, and elevation to the pine.’ 

Were every member of our higher literary institutions, who 
from whatever cause fell below mediocrity in his literary acquire- 
ments, or endangered the moral character of others by his dis- 
orderly habits, kindly and silently dismissed, and were the gen- 
eral motto to be‘Occupet extremum scabies,’ the students would 
be constantly exerting their highest intellectual vigour under the 
stimulus which Alexander required of having kings for compet- 


* Peter’s Letters to His Kinsfolk. 
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itors, insurrections would cease, and rebellions be no more, and 
the whole monkish apparatus of penalties, from fines to expul- 
sions, might be banished from our academic codes. College 

might be somewhat less numerous, but every one 
knows that now the market for that commodity is greatly over- 
stocked, and doubtless a number of candidates, amply sufficient 
for the demands of society—quite as many as could be suitably 
supported, would still present themselves for employment, while 
their attainments and character would reach an elevation far 
beyond that which now confers the highest celebrity for learning. 


Arr. H—On Domestic Management of Children, or formation 
of the general Chanctir 


(The following remarks from a correspondent are particularly 
deserving of the attention of young and inexperienced parents ; 
and if carefully observed may prevent many hours of suffering 
which are apt to ensue from the bad management of children. | 


In this day of intellectual excitement, and general zeal 
for every kind of improvement, to speak of human prejudice 
may sound like the introduction of obsolete terms ; yet per- 
haps there is no subject in which prejudice is more’ mani- 
fest than that of education ; the very one on which so much is 
said about improvements ; until animadversions on past and 
present systems seem to have become quaint. These censures, 
and this general excitement seem to indicate that the course 
hitherto pursued is no longer adapted to the circumstances and 
demands of the people ; that the active vigour of intellect is in 
advance of the means provided for its culture and discipline ;— 
multiplied although they are, yet perhaps if their character 
be analyzed, it will be found that the general habits of thinking 
and reasoning, even of the censors themselves, are not wholly 
unshackled from their acquired bias. It is trae we have schools 
multiplied, and branches of study increased almost without 
number ; and facilities for i are demanded and en- 
joyed by all descriptions of people, even beyond what many 
believe salutary for society. They may be correct. But are 
not the objects and motives for literary pursuits in reality greatly 
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multiplied in this country, within the past half century? And 
do all the increased facilities for education bear that intellectual 
character that might be desired ? 

We demand a liberal education for our sons, not to infuse 
high and noble feeling, just sense of honour, exemption from 
vulgar prejudice, from low bred baseness, blind superstition, and 
bitter bigotry, but rather to fit them for professions, for greater 
facility in making money. The very fundamental principle of 
the grovelling mind is made sole motive for superior education. 
In certain stages of society this must be the case, when the 
pursuit of every one is merely support ; and in such state there 
will be no such thing as education truly liberal. The question 
then occurs, whether such be the present state of this country, 
or whether our reflections upon the subject are not running in 
a worn channel, taking it for granted that the objects and sub- 
jects of education must be always understood ; however much 
the condition, taste, and employments of the people may have 
changed. 

For a century after the decease of our primary pilgrim fath- 
ers, the ‘march of mind’ in this country was inevitably retrograde. 
Notwithstanding the incredible exertions and sacrifices, made 
by the emigrants to secure and preserve to their posterity the 
blessings of literature and science ; and though they so far suc- 
ceeded in New England as to stamp a decided and permanent 
character on the general taste and habits, yet the mass of the 
people were compelled by uncontrollable circumstances to fore- 
go these enjoyments for several generations. 

While the country was uncultivated and almost uninhabited, 
the whole time of the few settlers was not too much, by most 
assiduous industry, to maintain their defence, and procure the 
necessaries and comforts of life. Their learned fathers, bred 
in more refined society, being extinct, their children would feel 
no demand for intellectual attainments or enjoyments, beyond 
the ability to read the scriptures, and find out the Sunday’s 
texts, and. write up the balance of their neighbourly transac- 
tions. Refined taste and sentiment, and almost science, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of Cambridge and Boston, were 
scarce known, either in name or idea. 

Having at length surmounted these hardships and difficulties, 
and being able to enjoy leisure and luxuries enough to induce 
ill health, physicians came in demand; and lands and their 
productions becoming objects worthy accumulation, litigation 
ensues, and demands attornies; consequently professional 
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skill became a source of emolument, and an object of eager 
pursuit. This determined the limits of necessary education. 
And this seems also to have established the limits of public 
opinion on the utility or design of literary knowledge. Is any 
question more common on any proposal to extend the advan- 
tages of more literary and scientific instruction more generally, 
and that to both sexes, than this, ‘Of what use will it be to 
them; what good can a knowledge of abstruse science do 
them ?’ Implying, certainly, that exemption from manual labour, 
and pecuniary emolument were the sole objects of knowledge. 
The cultivation of refined taste, noble feeling, and general 
literature, certainly belongs to a state of society, advanced be- 
yond the mere acquisition of necessary knowledge, indispensa- 
ble to active business. Has not our country arrived at this 
state ? The means of living luxuriantly—far too luxuriously, 
are now enjoyed by almost all descriptions of people. Manu- 
factories are every where established, trade has its over supply 
of conductors, the labour of agriculture is diminished by aid of 
machinery that is continually increasing in power ; the learn- 
ed professions, by occupants, pretenders, and candidates, are 
filled to overflowing ; female avocations are curtailed or super- 
seded by manufactories,—in consequence of these several 
causes a goodly portion of leisure time is afforded for the cul- 
ture, exercise, and enjoyment of intellect. And man, being 
an intellectual animal, whose powers, by the demands, collis- 
ions, and excitements of society, must increase in strength and 
activity, if he have not some proper object on which to spend 
this accumulated power, it will break forth into exuberance of 
passion, or sink the mental stamina into that ‘tedeum vita that 
is the death of every intellectual grace.’ But its more usual 
course is to seek relief in idle curiosity, or busy meddling in 
affairs and conduct in which it has no proper concern ; or in 
the sensual gratification of artificial appetites and passions su- 
perinduced by idleness and vacuity. Is not this leisure pos- 
sessed by so large a proportion of the youth of the present day, 
as cannot but give atone or character to general society ? 
Society being contemplated at this point of observation, will 
any one repeat the question, ‘ What will be the use of a more 
liberal culture of the intellectual man?’ Possibly, if it be 
considered how preponderating is the influence of woman, in 
directing general taste, an answer might be found to that seem- 
ingly unanswerable query, ‘Of what use can philosophy and 
mathematics be to females ?’ It should be remembered that 
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the benefit of a good and scientific education is not confined to 
the individual possessing it, Woman, to be sure, is now per- 
mitted to know many things that a few years since would have 
been thought preposterous ; but is there not still a disposition 
to take it for granted, that what has always been done, and 
never controverted, must be right ? Notwithstanding her having 
so far burst her former bonds, (and we would hope not to the 
injury of society,) yet is there not a prevailing impression that 
instructing her in the ancient languages, matter and metaphys- 
ics, must necessarily render her disagreeably masculine ? But 
would it really render a lady disagreeable to possess correct 
reasoning powers, strong mental energies, close application, 
and steady perseverance ? It is true she has hitherto, in most 
parts of the world, if not all, been regarded chiefly as a minis- 
ter to the senses of her lord. Among the savage tribes a ser- 
vile drudge, to hew wood and draw water ; by the orientals, to 
amuse by sweetness of voice, symmetry of form, and suppleness 
of limb. Even in the christian world, is it not the ne plus ultra 
of her excellence to replenish and grace the table ? Doubtless 
this should be a sine qua non; is a masculine understanding in- 
compatible with it ? 

But, perhaps education in either sex is not so deficient in 
science and languages, as it is in mental and moral philoso- 
phy, and historical and general knowledge ; in information cal- 
culated to awaken observation, tc stimulate and invigorate one’s 
own mental powers, to lead to principles, by which to regulate 
one’s conduct. Language is unquesticnably the proper instru- 
ment for these attainments, but this should not be mistaken for 
learning itself. And since the primary education of mankind, 
and consequently the forming of taste, and establishing a per- 
manent tone of feeling devolves on the female, is it judicious, 
or is it the effect of early prejudice, to ridicule and discounte- 
nance any attempts in her, at what are esteemed masculine at- 
tainments ? Are any mental exercises otherwise masculine 
than by having been hitherto monopolized by that sex? Is 
there any literary attainment that is not in that sense mascu- 
line ? A few centuries since, women could not read, and it 
was supposed an accomplishment quite unsuited to her con- 
dition, and quite out of her sphere! After she arrived at this 
unnatural altitude, to write and cypher still suffered the same 
general proscription; ‘Let her go spin,’ was her universal 
sentence. A similar outcry has been raised against every step 
of her progress ; as also against her applying her knowledge to 
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any use. A very few years since, it was condemned not only 
as low but as grossly masculine, and shockingly out of the 
female ‘ sphere,’ to instruct in music. The cry seems at this 
time to be chiefly directed against the ancient languages, math- 
ematics, metaphysics, antiquities, and general philosophy ; not 
forgetting, in the course to lash at reading clubs, or any com- 
binations for facilitating further attainments. 

But it is not the present object to write a dissertation on the 
education of woman, or a discussion of her mental faculties, 
suggesting merely that her faculties, whatever they may be, 
should receive the best culture of which they are capable, that 
her influence on society may be of the most salutary character. 
Let it also be remembered that the literary part of education 
is far from constituting the foundation of character ; it is the 
preparatory part with which woman is so intimately connected, 
and to which we would direct the principal attention. For it 
is conceived that the utility of a precept or principle depends 
not so much on its truth being known, as on its being frequent- 
ly brought before us, and applied to our own immediate cir- 
cumstances and demands. And since the maternal influence 
over the heart and mind of the child is incalculably powerful 
and abiding, and her responsibility proportionally great, we 
would gladly awaken increased attention to the subject of in- 
fantile management. The word of God commands to train up 
a child in the way he should go, &c. but has left it to reason 
and experience to study the means to turn him into that way. 
It hence becomes the part of human philosophy to discover 
the course, and remove the obstructions. Mothers, very gen- 
erally, acknowledge their incapacity for the arduous task of 
directing and training the versatile mind and temper of chil- 
dren. And certainly the hitherto contracted limits of female 
culture, in the grand fundamentals of thinking, reflecting, rea- 
soning, and judging, afford cause but too just, for this univer- 
sal complaint ; yet much, very much, mtay be accomplished, 
where the will is heartily enlisted in the cause ; and persevering 
energy applied. This assertion is not made under the impres- 
sion that children are universally easily wrought upon by moral 
motives, to forego the indulgence of self will, appetite, and 
passion ; but because they are not so to be wrought upon, it is 
indispensable that the parent be ever watchful of early habits, 
and early imbibed principle, or prejudice. ‘ A good education,’ 
says Mrs More, ‘ must be the result of one consistent connect- 
ed system. Methed is the hinge of business.’ ‘lhe various 
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faculties, tempers, and dispositions of children can be prepared 
and cultivated only by various experiments, requiring unremit- 
ted attention. Sympathy seems the chief innate moral instinct 
and operating principle by which the character is formed ; 
equally active in leading to vice and misery, or virtue and hap- 
piness. And since all human improvement rests on that inex- 
plicable Jaw of our nature, the principle of association, let that 
be ever kept in view. Any parent who observes the early at- 
tempts of the infant at making use of its hands or feet, or 
articulating words, will see the principle exemplified, and will 
perceive how soon a propensity is acquired ; for instance, for 
using one hand in preference to the other ; and because he 
finds these propensities at first easily corrected, and that it is 
almost impracticable when the habit is confirmed ; he will un- 
derstand why they are believed innate, and see the importance 
of paying strict attention to the earliest habits of a child. But 
for this power of association, it appears, man must have forever 
remained in infant ignorance, or a mere sensitive lump of clay. 
If we reflect that all the sensations or perceptions of mind, 
with feelings and passions, are by this law connected with the 
motions of the muscles, nerves, and brain, employed in their 
production and operation, and that they acquire, in the same 
manner, a readiness to run into any particular course, we dis- 
cover the foundation of those moral propensities that are also 
esteemed innate. If we add to these, that all the operations, 
discoveries, and reasonings of our minds, are subject to the 
same law, its importance must be esteemed immense ; and the 
utility to the parent, of a competent acquaintance with mental 
philosophy will be equally apparent. As its influence cannot 
be rendered too obvious, we would further illustrate it, by ob- 
serving that the exercise of any particular muscle, nerve, or 
set of organs, brought into action in the expression of any pas- 
sion or affection, whether the swellings of anger, the frown of 
contempt, or the smile of complacency, will, if artificially ex- 
cited, produce sensations or feelings perfectly similar. Hence 
a melancholy person, by constantly attempting to appear cheer- 
ful, soon becomes really so ; unless his gloom be the effect of 
irremediable disease. A stranger, by caressing a child, though 
merely to gratify the fond parent, by inducing pleasant sensa- 
tions in himself, becomes insensibly pleased with the child. A 
knowledge of this principle would render many a surly person 
good natured, unless from settled malignity he refused to apply 
it. We have seen a man, who being a little dissatisfied with 
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an expression of a kinsman, that he imagined not quite suf- 
ficiently respectful, at first assume a gravity, and express a 
degree of disapprobation of the expression, which articulation 
increasing the activity of nerves, and swelling of the muscles, 
this activity in turn increasing his anger, his wrath augmenting 
by every motion—not of lips alone, but his whole frame, till he 
wrought himself into a perfect frenzy ; and yet the original 
expression could scarce be deemed offensive, and not a sylla- 
ble of aggravation uttered after. 

Under the term education, is meant to be included the cul- 
ture and expansion of the whole life. The objects may be 
considered, under health, temper, disposition, intellect, and 
morals. Whatever is essential to either, will be found, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to contribute to the others. Man, being an 
intellectual animal, his physical powers seem not to acquire 
their full vigour, where the mental energies are left inert ; as 
may be judged by observing the difference between the Arabian 
and the Hottentot. The directions of physicians for ensuring 
health are few and simple, yet it seems very generally disre- 
garded. They may be reduced to a plentiful use of cold bath- 
ing, with diet plain, simple, coarse, and uniform ; that children 
be not tempted to gormandize beyond the actual appetite of 
nature. To an unsophisticated appetite milk would long con- 
tinue the most grateful food, did not the child behold other 
people devour, with higher.zest, more stimulating viands. There 
seems greater cause for caution against over feeding them, than 
most parents appear sensible of. The error operates very 
early, the mother or nurse, observing any uneasiness in the 
infant immediately applies the breast, if it receive it, she con- 
cludes its pain must originate from hunger ; when, in truth, 
pleasure is so intimately connected with that, in the mind of the 
child, it will accept it in almost any case. The mistake is car- 
ried still further, when feeding succeeds to nursing. Instead 
of administering in very small portions, the nurse will give as 
much as she can persuade the child to take ; this produces an 
artificial appetite which must he gratified ; till it will call for 
food on every uneasiness, or yacuity of mind. The mind of a 
child must also be fed in very small portions, but should be 
kept active and employed. Much food may to be sure produce 
a thrifty plant, but it will be too thrifty for duration, or for 
mental expansion. Effects still more baneful arise from viands 
of a nature too stimulating ; the appetite demands a continual 
increase of the exciting principle, the pleasure of high excite- 
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ment is followed by languor and pain ; fretfulness, anger, ill 
will, with the whole family of sordid passions that take deep 
and vigorous root in so well prepared a soil. It certainly de- 
mands no extraordinary information to understand the state- 
ments of physicians, that to excite the system, by what means 
soever, into an action too rapid for the native stamina of its 
powers, which by the law of association, continues beyond the 
immediate activity of the stimulus, after which it sinks as far 
below its natural action, yet still more deleterious are the 
effects of keeping up the stimulus. The continued and increas- 
ing excitement of body, moreover, strengthens the more violent 
animal passions, and subtracts in proportion from the necessary 
nutriment of the intellectual powers. By pampering the appe- 
tite, as fashion dictates, and associating the idea of good with 
every rarity, an unnatural taste is easily superinduced, and the 
whole mind and attention turned to this sensual gratification. 
How often do we see the fond, mistaken mother, who by extra- 
ordinary stimulants has herself acquired a relish for fashionable 
luxuries, that no native appetite will receive, exert her utmost 
skill to induce her little darling to ‘taste a little bit, it is so 
delicious, so charming,’ devouring it herself with great gusto, 
till she finally succeed in implanting a similar depraved appe- 
tite with her own, and secures to her offspring the lasting bles- 
sing of being as great a sensualist and devotee to luxury ! with 
the additional advantage that it will in the same manner be 
communicated to the next generation. These remarks are not 
supposed of universal application ; but the securing a good 
constitution, with early ability to regulate the appetites, con- 
stitutes so important a part of education, they certainly may be 
excused. It would seem that the ‘ march of mind’ passes rather 
too slightly over the luxuries of the palate. 

As we come to speak of disposition, it should be observed that 
the early habits should be formed on a scale so moderate, that ex- 
citements may be increased as years increase, without diminish- 
ing future happiness. Every season hasits appropriate sources of 
enjoyment. By keeping expectation moderate, disappointments 
are avoided, and consequent ill temper. If great pains be taken to 
make the infant display its opening powers, and to expect the no- 
tice and smiles of all, when it afterward becomes expedient to si- 
lence it, and reduce it to obedience, one need-not be surprised to 
find it possess a strong ‘native propensity’ to self will. No parent 
desires his child should be ill tempered, let him then be cautious 
how much expectations are excited. Most of the difficulty of 
after management of children, arises from having rendered 
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them thus early of too much importance in their own eyes. 
Sympathy, as we have said, is the grand connecting principle 
of association between one and another. Is a child sullen, let 
us induce a laugh ; it may be done by the sudden, unexpected 
introduction of something ludicrous, altogether foreign to the 
source of vexation. These risible motions displace the angry 
ones ; and the temper is much more effectually tranquillized 
by forgetting the cause of disquiet than it can be done by any 
coercion in our power. Every mother who wishes a child to 
Jaugh and sport, will laugh and play herself; so if she desire 
to quell it when boisterous, she must speak softly, and propose 
something to compel it to reflect. While a child is in an ill 
humor it is no time to lecture ; like medicine offered the sick 
it increases the disagreeable sensations, when it is our aim to 
induce pleasant ones. Example, through this power of sympa- 
thy, has the most powerful influence ; the parent must be her- 
self, what it is desired to make the child. Pleasing ideas, as 
far as possible, must be joined with whatever is desired to have 
done ; a child can never find pleasure in obedience, if he per- 
ceive the parent find it in commanding. And through our 
whole life, that duty is likely to be but ill performed that is an 
unpleasant one. Would we have children affectionate, tender, 
and benevolent, must we not be the same ? We may enjoin 
the golden rule by many a solemn repetition, but that very so- 
lemnity, implying something sad and disagreeable, will defeat 
them. Instead of this, let them be led by practice, to feel how 
pleasant it is to bestow on the necessitous, to relieve the mis- 
eries of the wretched, and fillthe hungry soul with good things. 
This constitutes the difference between genuine benevolence 
and that extorted charity which bestows what cannot be witheld, 
without infamy. Such minds can never know the luxury of 
making others happy ; this privilege is reserved to the truly 
benevolent. Children should witness our solicitude for the 
comfort of others, and our gratification from procuring it. But 
if it should be necessary to refuse a solicited charity, let them 
not witness it ; there may be good reason for it, but that the 
child is not able to weigh, and his kindly feelings may be blunt- 
ed, by sympathy with our refusal. 

In forming the temper, it may not be amiss to recollect some 
of the remarks of Miss Edgeworth, and Mrs More, on the ar- 
ticle of dress. It is surely often made a source of very un- 
necessary vexation ; first, because it is inconvenient and dis- 
agreeable to be so teazed and lectured about keeping their 
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clothes nice, because.they are too good to be injured by the 
romping plays, so grateful to them ; and next, as seou as thor- 
oughly: initiated into the importance of finery, their minds are 
tormented lest others have better than themselves. 1 is ;ecu- 
liavly. injudicious to impress the idea and importance of pretty 
dresses and pretty manners forcompany. The company of the 
parents, and repens for ety vag be paramount in young 
children 
Playthings are often eqant sources of fretfulness, instead of 
pleasure ; parents purchase costly toys to gratify children with 
their. beauty, and then tantalize them by requiring them to be 
kept safe, nice, and clean, up in the closet ; and sometimes go 
so far as to tell them that such another child has not got such a 
beautiful one, and‘ youll not let him have your’s, will you ? 
How glad Mary H. would be to get one half so fine!’ 6 Char- 
ley, my love, you mtist not break that pretty new coach, Tom- 
my G. would be ever so glad if he could get such a one ; go 
set it up in the closet, and see how prettily the little boy rides, 
driving the horses!’ How many bad passions are infused in 
these childish admonitions, that the mother expects them to 
forget when too large to play with a gilt coach. ‘Thomas has 
not such.an one,’—here selfishness, vanity, and imaginary su- 
periority take root in the heart, (a soil that not so readily yields 
the plants once fixed, “as a gilt coach may be forgotten,) and 
-: in the meanest shape ; displayed in things of no possible 
; fornot even his own pleasure is promoted by looki 
things he must not touch ; nor indeed in handling them, 3 Fon 
he ean put them in motion ; especially while tantalized by be- 
ing told it his, and yet he has n0 control over it. Things 
for ‘amusement should be entirely at their disposal, or they be- 
come sources of misery and ill humor. A dull hatchet, an old 
pair of shears, or any thing children can use, affords much 
more gratiBcation than the most splendid toy ever invented. 
rom of the young or old, seem to derive all their importance 
ri being coveted by others. It is desirable to let the 
ompetition in the science of oatshining remain as long 
pri a@ secret to the young. It is employment, not 
sement, children want ; something on which they can ex- 
é their invention, taste, and ski rill It seems not good to 
hem things as thei Biro, but if we do, let them be abso- 
’ >, and when they give them away, let them know the y. 
no longer at their command. A taste and habit of monopo- 
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property, and regulations concerning it are understood. Lec- 
tures on  Joving others as one’s self, or the principles of social 
compact will have little influence, ‘when the whole character 
has been early formed on the practice of ‘appropriating as 
much as possible to one’s self. 

The passion fear or terror, though manifestly not an innate 
instinct, often acquires a very injurious influence in forming the 
disposition and character, It is early imbibed, and Jong en- 
dures. Too much care cannot be used in guarding its entrance 
into the imagination. In infancy it is often productive of dis- 
obedience, deceit, and ill humor. It frequently gets possession 
of the mind, no one can tell how, and appears sometimes asso- 
ciated with familiar objects. The child may, perhaps, at some 
time have been troublesome, and the nurse to hush it, might 
ery hark ! hush ! making a show of terror in her countenance, 
which the child, catching by sympathy, becomes alarmed, though 
quite unconscious of any cause, but the terror may be associ- 
ated with the place or any thing about it, and if taken from the 
place before appeased, and the fright forgotten, it will probably, 
on being again brought there experience similar alarm, while 
no possible cause will appear. Whenever such terror is found 
associated with any particular situation, it must be eradicated 
by the same process as would be instituted to cure a young 
horse. That is, something agreeable must be contrived in the 
same place, to engross the attention, occasionally withdrawing 
the pleasant subject, that consciousness of the place be not lost, 
until the agreeable ideas take the place of those of terror. 

Terror may in some instances have been originally induced 
by some strong impression made on the tender organs of sense 
by any sudden or violent noise, or rare, striking sight, ac- 
companied with positive bodily pain; hence the recurrence 
of any one of these circumstances may produce the same 
terror ; but it is probably most commonly caught by sympathy, 
and imitating the muscular contortions of others. But from 
what cause soever induced, let it by every means be extermi- 
nated. No man would permit a young colt to grow up under 
its influence, and is not deliverance from causeless alarms as 
desirable in a man asin ahorse? Children, as they acquire 
the requisite understanding, should be made acquainted with the 
real dangers to which they are exposed, and a prudent caution 
sedulously instilled. ‘Caution is a most important good, terror 
a most formidable evil.’ Children had better suffer the lesser 
inconveniences to which they may be exposed, such as slight 
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falls, burns or bruises, than to be terrified by shrieks and 
alarms to prevent them, and thus rendered all their life subject 
to the remediless horror of fearful apprehension. The best 
preventative of this horror, is, that the mother herself be fear- 
less ; but if, through early mismanagement, she be subject to 
these tremulous alarms, for any cause, or for no cause, let her 
by all means keep the knowledge of it from her children. By 
this effort to seem unconcerned, she may indeed do much to- 
ward curing the infirmity. Above all things let not fear be 
made an instrument of obedience. If bears, robbers, the beg- 
gar-man, and black man be made substitutes for love and rev- 
erence to the parent, by whut means are proper love and 
reverence of the Deity to be inspired? Could obedience be 
thus obtained, still the terror would produce a thousand ills to 
one good. Let children understand that any thing is not 
necessarily evil because not understuod. The uncorrupted 
mind should naturally expect every person and thing to be good, 
until experience prove them. A credylous disposition is in- 
comparably to be preferred to a suspicious one. Terror, fear, 
suspicion, jealousy, envy, malignity, &c. are all relatives of the 
same family, and succeed each other in.a connected train. As 
we shut out robbers, murders, and mad dogs, let us speak much 
of the good things we enjoy, taking no notice of the inconveni- 
ences we suffer, or the unpleasant accounts we hear of others. 
Yet let us avoid mystery ; all appearance of wishing to con- 
ceal any thing, exciting at once both alarm and curiosity. 

‘ Forbear threatening,’ is an apostolic injunction that should 
not a moment be forgotten by the parent ; whenever it is neces- 
sary to annex a penalty to any offence, let it be specilic in its 
nature, time, and place, and perfectly comprehended by the 
child, and soon to be executed ; and above all let it’ be punctu- 
ally performed. ‘The angry parent threatens, what the calm 
one is too tender to execute.’ 

Much stress is usually laid by moral writers on subduing the 
will, but prey€éntion is better than cure. The first care of the 
parent should be to subdue himself. Perhaps the greatest dif- 
ficulty in the management of children grows out of the parent’s 
inability to conduct with firmness, and moderation, where all 
circumstances concur to agitate him. But having secured to 
himself the power of conducting with calmness, and given the 
child time to cool, and reflect, if it still persist in maintaining 
its perverseness, it must certainly be brought to yield ;-but 
putting one’s own will in opposition is not the most effectual or 
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useful mode of accomplishing it. Sympathy is the ruling prin- 
ciple ; if the child see, or think he sees, that gratification of 
will is the object of the parent, he yields only because he is 
forced to submit to power, but with increased desire of main- 
taining his own point. It must be obvious to any one how 
exactly the temper of the parent is reflected by the child. 
Whenever coercion is undertaken, let the case be such as 
the child must perceive the reasonableness of without entering 
into argument, and let him see that the parent would willingly 
grant his desire if it were not inconsistent. Children have a 
quick perception of justice and injustice in our dealings with 
them, and perhaps their obstinacy often arises from a conscious- 
ness that we and not they are in the wrong. This contest for 
mastery would rarely become necessary if children were not 
immoderately caressed and flattered in early infancy. Let it 
be decided as early as possible, and the child accustomed, as a 
thing entirely of course, to follow the direction of the parent. 
No species of coercion can secure that voluntary submission 
that grows naturally out of entire confidence. Let the mother 
secure this, and she may lead, in most cuses, without opposi- 
tion. Let them be accustomed to tell her all their little secrets, 
as they would a kind school mate ; let her enter into their feel- 
ings, as far as good ; and if they reveal any thing censurable, 
let no notice be taken of it at the instant, as that would bar 
further confidence ; but take the first opportunity to tell them 
she is very glad she was told of that circumstance, because 
they being little could not know how improper, unjust, or inju- 
rious it was ; and how much more discreet, correct, or suitable 
it would have been to say or do thus or so, Assuring them 
that they will not be likely to act very wrong while they ac- 
quaint their parents with all their conduct. It is generally 
better to consider the faults of children as little, and the con- 
sequence of their few years and inexperience, and ground upon 
it a motive to acquire information, than to censure with severi- 
ty. They should rarely be called naughty, and when they are, 
let it be with great seriousness. When a child has acquired a 
reputation for roguery he will play a thousand tricks merely to 
show his skill. Securing their confidence will prevent deceit 
and indirect means for concealing their faults ; and all crimes 
of which they are liable to be guilty, are light and trifling com- 
pared with habits of deceiving. Children are naturally open 
and candid ; it requires art to deceive. Yetthey early acquire 
a disposition to excite astonishment or admiration, unless they 
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have been uncommonly well managed, that induces them to ex- 
aggerate facts, and represent things in the most striking man- 
ner. This hyperbole should be prevented by never expressing 
surprise and astonishment at their news ; and by requiring them 
to state expressly, each individual article, in its exact limits. 
Dr Johnson says, that if a child say any thing happened at one 
window, when it actually took place at another, it must not be 
suffered tv pass. ‘For the error may be a trifling fault, yet re- 
member that a bad habit is a great one.’ 

Prevention is better than cure. The power of early impres- 
sion is acknowledged by all, yet perhaps it is not generally 
understood by it, that impressions of a certain character, create 
an aptness to receive others similar, rather than of another 
class. On this principle terror, fear, suspicion, jealousy, &c. 
introduce each other ; admiration, astonishment, horror, cruel- 
tr, and revenge, and the like, seem also allied ; the first ten- 
dency is therefore to be suppressed, and every attempt to ex- 
aggerate truth reprobated as a lie; for there is little use in 
softening down the hard name of a base vice, that it may be 
retained under a more harmless appellation. We should be 
careful at all times to speak with warmest approbation of 
people of strict integrity, who preserve it under trying tempta- 
tions. But virtues easily and ordinarily practised should never 
be treated as extraordinary, but entirely as things of course. 
Many pious pathetic tales written for children are faulty in this 
respect. 

As we must forbear threatening, so must we be sparing of 
reproof—too frequent censures harden rather than amend. 
Forbear also to make promises, still more forbear to exact 
them. Children acquire a contempt for truth by the habit of 
breaking their word. That is their promise ‘to be good and 
never do so wrong again.’ Instead of requiring a promise, if they 
offer to make one let them know how sacred is the obligation 
of one’s word, and that it will not perhaps be so easy to keep 
it as they think, that when forfeited they lose our confidence, 
that we cannot trust, because we love, but that trust must be 
proportioned to merit. 

Let punishments or corrections be varied in character, ac 
cordihg to the character of the offence, andget it seem a natu- 
ral consequence, lest the child become hardened by a repetition 
of the same thing ; should one for instance, behave ill at table, 
(which is a proper place for forming the manners,) let him 
leave it, because we cannot be incommoded by such conduct ; 
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the consequences of transgression should fall on the guilty, 
and not on the innocent. 

Vanity is another destructive passion early infused into the 
infant mind, and too little regarded. We have hinted at its 
origin in that self consequence inspired by over attention in the 
parent to the infant, and_calling*the attention of all present to 
its pretty play, and half articulated phrases. It is no matter of 
surprise that a charming child (and such to the parent they 
doubtless all appear,) should be an object of pride, and even 
vanity to its fond mother ; it is natural ; but it were to be wish- 
ed that her own gratification would suffice, and that no artificial 
means should be used to render the child vain of itself. People 
appear to think too lightly of this many headed hydra. It is 
really a most unjust expression of self love, and insinuates it- 
self into every department of the soul. Let us take early and 
constant care to turn the attention of children from self. The 
principal rule to be observed is to let them alone ; let them find 
their own amusement. Permit them to divert and employ 
themselves in their own way, with their own simple pleasures ; 
and as they proceed to learn a variety of things, let their at- 
tention be directed to something pleasing in the subject, and 
_ not to the praises and admiration they are to receive for the 
acquisition. ‘ Levity of character,’ says Madame de Stael, ‘is 
the inseparable concomitant of vanity, and may lead to every 


thing bad in the world.’ Suffer children to be children, no art 
can make them half so attractive. 
These ,remarks are meant to apply to the earliest years of 
life ; if the first seven years are regulated with due care and 
judgment in health, temper, dispositions, and passions, the 
succeeding process may be conducted with comparative ease. 
[To be continued.] 


Letters of Pestalozzi on the Education of Infancy. 


[The Paris Journal of Education and Instruction, mention- 
ed in another article, contains, in its successive numbers, a 
series of letters with the above title, which we hope to see fin- 
ished, and which we shall endeavour to give to our readers. 
The originals were in the Gérman language, and were address- 
ed by that celebrated philanthropist, in the last years of his life, 
to a Mr Greaves of England. A copy of them was forwarded 
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by him to the Editors of the above Journal, who translated 
them for the benefit of their readers, and we now do the same, 
for the beneft of ours.] 


LETTER I. 


My Dear Friexnp— 
You request me to point out to you in a series of letters 
my views upon the developement of the mind of children. 

I am happy to see that you recognize the full importance of 
education in the first age of life ; an importance which hes not 
been sufficiently appreciated to this day. ‘The last age, and 
that in which we live, have seen the efforts of philanthropy di- 
rected towards the perfecting of schools, as well as towards the 
different modes of instruction which should be made use of in 
them ; and you doubtless do not expect that I shall seek to de- 
preciate similar efforts ; I, whose life has been almost entirely 
employed in endeavouring to draw the greatest possible advan- 
tage from their combinations, and who have thus arrived at re- 
sults which allow me to think that my labors have not been 
useless. Nevertheless, after an experience of more than half 
a century, and after the deep conviction that this experience 
has wrought in me, I can assure you, my dear friend, I shall 
never be able to regard our task as accomplished so long as 
our system of education does not extend to infancy. Now, in 
order to arrive at this happy result, we need have recourse to 
a powerful auxiliary, to the auxiliary the most fit to diréct the 
efforts of man towards the end which divine wisdom has as- 
signed to them, I mean maternal love. 

Yes, my dear friend, this object of all our wishes we cannot 
obtain, but by the intervention of mothers. It is to them that 
we must address ourselves, it is through them that we must en- 
deavour to realize the blessings of Providence, and it is in 
them also that it is necessary to seek to awaken that profound 
sentiment of their duty, whic.., in showing them the necessity 
of a self-denial without bounds, makes them discern at once 
the effects and the reward of it. May each of us take, in this 
sphere of influence, the active part which belongs to him! 
Such is the prayer of an old man, desirous above all things of 
securing to the coming age the good which he may have been 
happy enough to do or to project. Your heart, I am sensi- 
ble, cannot fail to be in agreement with mine, and I unite my- 
self to you as to a friend who embraces with, ardor a cause 
which is neither mine, nor that of any other mortal, but the cause 
of Him who wishes to see his children all brought back to him 
by the ways of goodness and love. 
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Happy should I be, were I permitted one day to speak 
through your mouth to the mothers of Great Britain! Hardly 
can my heart contain all the joy inspired by the smiling pros- 
pect which presents itself at this moment to my imagination !* 
Yes, I feel myself penetrated with the most lively joy, when I 
seem to see the citizens of a great nation, equally quick in ap- 
preciating the glory of great enterprizes and the silent joys of 
domestic life, occupied with the well being of the rising gene- 
ration, laying the foundation of the honor and happiness of 
those who are one day to fill their place, and securing by the 
moral education of their children at the same time the glory 
and the liberty of their country. What mother would not be 
deeply moved, to think that she also was to have her part in 
this immortal work ! 

The object, in fine, which we propose, is the developement 
of the mind of children, and the means which we are to em- 
ploy, the aid of mothers. 

Here an important question presents itself: Has a mother 
all the qualifications necessary for fulfilling the duties which 
we wish to impose on her ? ; 

I am going to answer this question, and, as far as in my 
power, I shall answer it in a decisive manner. I only pray you 
to lend me a little attention, certain as I am, if your views con- 
form to mine, of seeing you share my opinions, and admit the 
reasons upon which they are founded. 

Yes, the mother is endowed, and endowed by God himself, 
with all the qualities which should render her, fit to become the 
principal agent in the moral and intellectual developement of 
her child. No person desires more warmly than she the hap- 
piness of him to whom she has given birth ; and besides, what 
power could exercise so active an influence as maternal love, the 
most sweet and the most energetic of all the sentiments of na- 
ture! Yes, a mother has all the qualities desirable for the task 
which is imposed on her, since Providence has given her the 
faculties the most proper to fulfil it ; and here | think it neces- 
sary to say in what this task consists. 

Do not think that what I require of a mother is above her 
strength. I do not even pretend that she should have that de- 
gree of instruction and knowledge which we meet with in per- 
sons who have received what is ordinarily called a good education : 
not that I regard as useless an instruction which may one day 
turn to the profit of the children ; but that at the period of 
which I am speaking, all the acquired knowledge could not ren- 
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der the task of the mother more easy, and all that I wish in her 
is a thinking love. 

Thus the first of her qualities should be an affection, lively, 
but modified in divers manners ; and if I think that a mother 
may give herself up to all her sentiments of tenderness, I think 
also that she should temper their ardor by reflection. 

I shall therefore call upon this mother, in the name of all her 
love for her children, to reflect with me a moment upon the 
nature of her duties ; and let her not think that I wish to 
make her undergo the wearisomeness of a vain discussion, for 
maternal Jove would hardly recognise itself in the midst of the 
perplexities and obscurity of a philosophical investigation. It is 
' to her sentiments alone that I appeal : in them there is a guide 
which will conduct her to the truth by the shortest and surest 
road, Let her not be igforant, above all, that her duties are 
at once easy and difficult to fylfil. There is no mother, who, 
in occupying herself with the education of her children, does 
not regard as a sweet reward of her efforts, the mere pleasure 
of having surmounted the obstacles ; and if there are duties of 
which she is still ignorant, she will find them laid down in this 
sublime and imposing thought : my children are born for eternily 
and have been confided to me only to bring them up and to render 
them truly worthy of being the children of God. 

Mother, should I then say to her, mother, upon whom weighs 
so mighty a responsibility, look around you ! What diverse vo- 
cations ! what different tastes! Some pursue happiness through 
the turmoil of a life of action, others seek repose in the bosom 
of retirement ; and among so many actors who crowd around 
you upon the scene of the world, whe is he whose vocation ap- 
pears to you the most noble, the most imposing, the most sub- 
lime ? Without doubt you will say, it is he whose life is devoted 
to the moral improvement of the human species, happy in hav- 
ing thus to guide his fellow mortals towards eternal happiness ! 
Well, fortunate mother, this destiny is thine : and be not dis- 
turbed, nor shrink before this thought ; think you that I wish 
to place you in a rank too exalted for you ? Neither fear that 
my words may offer a bait for vanity. Ah ! rather raise a grate- 
ful heart towards him who has imposed on you the duties so 
noble, and seek to render thyself worthy of his trust. Above 
all, speak no more of thy little knowledge ; maternal love will 
supply it : speak no more of the limited circle of thy means ; 
Providence will take care to extend it : of the feebleness of thy 
faculties ; he who is power itself will know how to give thee 
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the necessary strength. Yes, it is to him that you may, that 
you should address: yourself, for all that you still want, and es- 
pecially to obtain the two qualities the most canbmiial, courage 
and humility. PrsTatozzi. 


LETTER Il. 


My Dear Frienp, 

It will be sufficient, I think, that a mother feels the impor- 
tance of the duties imposed on her, to make ber bring to their 
accomplishment all the zeal of which she is capable, and seek 
to enlighten herself in relation to the end towards which she 
should direct the education of her children. 

This end | have pointed} out in my first letter; but there 
still remains much to be said in regard to the means to be made 
use of in the first period of education. 

The child is endowed with all the faculties which are proper 
to human nature, but none of them is developed, Jt is a bud 
which has nol yet opened ; and when the moment for it to ex- 
pand has arrived, all the leaves display themselves, not one re- 
mains behind. Such should be the march of education. It is 
not for the development of a single faculty, but for that of a 
very great number, that it is necessary to watch with attention ; 
for it is upon their cooperation alone that success depends. 

But how can a mother learn to distinguish and direct each 
faculty, whilst it has not attained a development sufficient to 
manifest its own existence ? By an attentive observation. 

Indeed, I shall ask mothers who have observed their chil- 
dren, with the design only of watching over their health, if 
they have not remarked, even in the first period of life, a pro- 
gressive growth of their faculties. 

The first efforts of the child, although accompanied with 
pain, had nevertheless enough of pleasure to induce a renewal 
of action, which gradually increased and strengthened itself. 
It is only after these efforts, blind and imperfect as they are, that 
the hand begins to move in a manner more strong and more 
regular. From this first movement of the hand, from its first 
clasps, how long, how infinite is the succession of actions, of 
which it is to be the instrument ! sometimes applying itself to 
necessaries, to the habits and wants of life ; sometimes exciting 
the admiration of men by some master-stroke of art ; and some- 
times also giving stability to the fugitive inspirations of genius, 
in order to transmit them to the admiration of posterity ! The 
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first effort of this little hand, does it not thus open a vast career 
before a faculty which hardly begins to manifest itself ? 

The attention of the child is next excited by a great variety 
of external impressions. Does a brilliant color present itself to 
his eyes ? and a noisy or animated sound strike his ear ? immedi- 
ately his ear and his eyes seem to seek the cause of these sud- 
den impressions, his attention redoubles, and his features are 
not slow to express the pleasure with which his senses are af- 
fected. Doubtless these are the first signs of that intellectual 
activity, which will be seen in the sequel to apply itself to in- 
numerable observations, to combine and connect events, to 
seek their still unknown causes, and to receive the agreeable 
or painful sensations which the various circumstances of life 
give rise to. 

Every mother can recall to mind, what charm the first dawn- 
ings of reason and intelligence in her children have had for her. 
Did her heart ever know a happiness more sweet than that 
which she has experienced from these interesting manifesta- 
tions of interior sentiment ? Insignificant to all others, they are 
to her of infinite price: they reveal to her a future full of 
events ; they mark out to her the history of a being more dear 
to her than life, and who seems to say to her in his silent but 
expressive language : Jam born for immortality. 

New joys are yet reserved forthe heart of a mother, when 
the first looks of the child fix themselves upon her ; those looks 
full of tenderness and soul which unveil an order so elevated 
in the scale of beings ? The child is then worthy to receive the 
most precious gifts which have been bestowed upon the human 
species, Soon the voice of conscience will awaken in his soul, 
and religion will come to guide his tottering steps and to direct 
his view towards heaven. The certainty of a happiness so 
great fills the mother’s heart with joy, and her child no longer 
seems to her to be only an inhabitant ofearth. Yes, cries she, yes, 
thou art born for immortality and for an immortality of happiness ! 
T find the assurance of it both in the dwine essense of thy faculties, 
and the love of thy God ! ; 

Such are the first signs in which one should recognize the 
developments of infancy. The philosopher may consider them 
as subjects worthy of his meditations ; he may take them for 
the basis of a system ; but it is for the mother especially that 
they manifest themselves. They become for her as monitions 
from on high, as a source of good and of reward ; and what are 
all her cares and all her inquietude, when placed beside so much 
happiness ? 
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But here a new question presents itself: What direction is 
it necessary to impress upon these incipient faculties ? what 
are those which claim the most care and attention ? those which 
should be abandoned to their own natural development ? those, 
in fine, which are to have the greatest part in the future well- 
being of the child ? 

The answer to the last question, it seems to me should be 
the heart ; and do not think that a mother can be so blind as 
voluntarily to occupy herself with the exterior and perishable 
advantages of her child, to the prejudice of moral qualties, and 
of his eternal happiness ; but she cannot for this be the less em- 
barrassed in relation to the different importance of the faculties 
whose direction is confided to her, as well as to the degree of 
attention which it is necessary to give to each of them in par- 
ticular. 

The heart has without doubt the highest claims to her atten- 
tion. But is not the child instructed and directed by the interi- 
or voice of conscience ? are not the inspirations of this con- 
science sufficient for him? and has he need of particular in- 
struction in order to resolve the great question of right and 
wrong? Besides, will not the time arrive, when the truths of 
religion will come to confirm the interior sentiment, and to give 
to the child that moral elevation the idea of which is now much 
above his understanding ? 

It would not be difficult to answer these questions, and to 
place the subject in its true light. | But my intention is not to 
trace out for mothers a detailed plan of conduct ; and I regard 
it as highly essential that they should not be embarrassed by 
the requisitions of a system, whose principles being strange to 
them, could have no other effect than to alter their opinions 
and circumscribe their efforts, without convincing them of the 
fitness of the means offered for attaining the end proposed. - 
Why should their sentiments be any thing else than the faith- 
ful reproduction of the sentiments of another ? why should they 
go to submit themselves servilely to rules marked out by a man, 
whose true intentions they perhaps could never fathom and ap- 
preciate ? Are they not mothers? and would the Creator in 
making them the depositories of the secret of life, have left 
_ them destitute of the qualities necessary for directing that spir- 
itual life, which is as the end and essence of all beings ? 

I shall therefore content myself with urging mothers to con- 
sider life under its different aspects ; and whenever happiness 
shall present itself to them, not in appearance, but in reality, 
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I invite them to stop and inquire, not only wherein this happi- 
ness consists, but also from what causes it is derived. 

It is more than probable that they will be little satisfied with 
their first investigations. They will regard it as almost impossi- 
ble to find, among so many different pursuits, tastes and charac- 
ters, subjects capable of furnishing the lights proper to direct 
them ; and turning their regards from the scenes of confusion, 
they will fixthem with delight upon the object of their sweetest 
affections. 

But, tender mothers, the more your children are dear to you, 
the more I insist on the necessity of attentively observing this 
life through which they are one day to pass. Do you find it 
filled with dangers ? it is yours to give to your children the 
means best adapted to preserving their innocence. Does it 
seem to you subject to error? show them the magic torch 
which is to guide them to the sources of truth. Do you per- 
ceive through an appearance of life symptoms of nothingness and 
death ? hasten to excite in your children that intellectual activ- 
ity, which, rousing their faculties, will incessantly operate to- 
wards their perfection, whilst all around them shall remain 
plunged in a kind of fixed stupor. In fine, do you wish to 
know the great lessons which may result to you from the expe- 
rience of life ? cast your eyes upon those who are elevated 
above their fellow men. Truly you do not wish your children 
to be of the number of those, of whom one can say nothing but 
that they have lived and died. You would not wish that they 
should pass obscure and unknown through life, without distin- 
guishing themselves by any of those qualities or actions which 
honor humanity. There is no class of society in which it is not 
possible to obtain the most honorable distinctions ; and howev- 
er deep be the valley where grows a tree loaded with fruit, this 
tree is not the less agreeable to the weary traveller who repos- 
es under the freshness of its shade. 

In the ranks even the most obscure you will find men who 
have really distinguished themselves by the activity and zeal 
with which they have fulfilled functions little elevated in them- 
selves, and who, by their talents and perseverance, have mer- 
ited the attention and often even the respect of their equals and 
their superiors. 

Other places in the most elevated ranks of society will at- 
tract your attention by the miracles of intelligence which 
seem to you almost supernatural, You will see them, by means 
common or limited, arrive at results truly extraordinary, direct 
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with ease the action of sovereign power, guide the wisdom of 
nations, sometimes even oppose themselves to the waves of 
popular fury, and force you perhaps to admire the triumphs of 
the human mind. 

These actors so brilliant upon the scene of the world, are 
an object of terror to the greatest part of those whose desti- 
nies they wield ; but who dares refuse them the tribute of ad- 
miration due to their eminent qualities ? 

Your connexion with the world will doubtless have placed 
before your eyes one or more of these, whose portrait I have 
here sketched. Well, are they all happy? is there even a 
single one amorg them who enjoys true happiness ? 
PesTalozzi. 


LETTER III. 
My Dear Frienn, 

I do not wish to anticipate the answer of the mother. In all 
cases the most probable result of her researches will be that 
none of the individuals in question enjoy that true and unmixed 
felicity with which she would wish to endow the coming — 
of her child. 

Perhaps then she will sigh at the imperfections of our nature, 
as well as the vanity of our tastes and our desires. Is it possi- 
ble, she will exclaim, that in spite of all this power of genius, 
this extended intelligence, this strength of affections and senti- 
ments, happiness lies still above our efforts ? 

How is it possible’ This phrase has become of such common 
use amongst us, that we have almost entirely forgotten its prim- 
itive signification. ‘This question we take little pains to answer 
in asuitable manner. We ask it of ourselves, and neverthe- 
less knowingly recoil from the obligation of giving a plain and 
precise answer. But it is now necessary to act in a manner 
altogether different. It is necessary that the mother examine 
with attention the nature of this possibility, and she will not be 
slow to see how far she has approached this truth which makes 
the object of her inquiries. She will understand that physical 
qualities however brilliant, intellectual capacity, however vast, 
the qualities of the heart and mind, however exalted, can nevy- 
er embrace alone all the elements of human felicity. And here 
I ought to point out an error which is usually committed in edu- 
cation, not less than in the judgment formed of men and things. 

What can be the real utility of the greatest efforts, so long 
as they are not directed by just ideas, by an elevated mind, by 
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great intelligence ; above all, su long as they are not inspired 
by the noblest sentiments of the heart, or founded on a firm 
and invariable will? What also can be the utility or the merit 
of the most ingenious and the most sublime conceptions, if the 
vigor of execution does not answer to the power of imagina- 
tion ; or: if even, by uniting and combining these two valuable 
qualities, we direct ourselves towards an end little worthy of 
ourselves and little favorable to the interests of humanity ? It 
is then very evident that physical and intellectual faculties 
could not take the place of the qualities of the heart. 

The heart is in fact, the true basis of human felicity. I 
ought nevertheless to fortify you against a too easy mistake, 
by portraying to you here a character calculated to deceive you, 
and which presents itself so often in the career of life that no 
person, I think, can deny its existence. I mean that man, whose 
mind is full of the best intentions, whose heart embosoms the 
most benevolent dispositions, and whose active and indefatiga- 
ble zeal is always ready to promote and encourage all enter- 
prises which have for their object the happiness of his fellow 
men. What need have I to name to you every one of his ad- 
mirable qualities ? So much goodness, mildness and humanity 
must strike your eyes with an irresistible charm. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact too often confirmed by experience, that this assem- 
blage of precious gifts may put forth nothing but a vain splen- 
dor ; and that this man, so happily organized, may live useless 
to others and useless to himself, and not enjoy that happiness 
even which is regarded as inseparable from virtue. 

The reason is evident. The heart may have operated for a 
long time with activity, but for want of having been united to 
the other faculties of human nature whose cooperation is equa!- 
ly important, it has not been able to produce the degreé of vi- 
tality and of force which are necessary for arriving at a given 
result. The faculties of man ought to be cultivated in such 
manner that no one may predominate at the expense of the 
others, and that they may all move with uniformity around a 
common centre of activity. 

I may be permitted to enlarge still further upon the princi- 
pal result of these important truths, and to say to mothers, 
whilst you find an inexpressible charm in contemplating the first 
efforts of your children, forget not that there lie the germs of 
future action, and that you should make them the subject of a 
long train of reflections. Indeed, God has endowed your chil- 
dred with all the faculties inherent in our nature, but nothing is 
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yet decided on the point the most.essential. ‘This heart; this 
mind, these hands,—how to employ them? towards what end to. 
direct their action? The answer to this question contains a 
whole future of happiness or va misery for days which are pre- 
cious to you. 

‘ God has given to your childean an intellectual nature ; he has 
planted in them the voice of conscience ; he has done more ; 
he has.granted them the faculty to understand this voice ; and 
in directing their regards towards heaven, he has wished to 
teach them by that alone how high is their destiny, and what 
difference there is between them and other creatures whose 
eyes are unceasingly fixed upon the earth, their only country. © 

‘ It is not then for the earth, it is for heaven, that your chil- 
dren were created ; but what is the road which shall conduct 
them to their destination. No mortal could point it out.to them, 
if the divine goodness had not revealed it: nevertheless, it 
is not enough to know it ; they must be taught how to walk in it. 

‘ You are doubtless not unacquainted that God formerly open- 
ed heaven, and showed to an ancient patriarch a ladder which 
led to regions above the skies. This ladder, prepared for all 
the descendants of the first man, is also prepared for your child; 
but you ought to teach him to make use of it, and not to per- 
mit that he should dare to climb this difficult route under the 
mere inspirations of the mind, or the impulse of the heart ; but 
to proceed in such manner that these various powers may com- 
bine and act together : success will then be no longer doubtful. 

‘Now these powers are in him, and your duty is to make him 
use both the one andthe other. Have then always before your 
eyes the mysterious ladder which conducts to heaven, that lad- 
der on which your faith should repose, and where you may see 
ascend and descend without ceasing the angels of hope and 
love.’ PesTarozzi. 





LETTER IV. 

There is in a child an active power, whose divine influence 
has for its object to make our nature participate in the greatest 
felicities which are reserved to us. Still more, this hidden 
power is not in a state of torpor, like the other faculties in the 
mind of the child. Indeed, while the latter exhibit the image 
of utter impotence ; while their first efforts, their first. de- 
velopments, are accompanied with pains and difficulties, the 
other displays from the first the highest degree of energy and 
intensity to which it is permitted to attain. 
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I amaware that this principle, which I call the principle of 

faith and love, is generally designated by the name of animal 
instinct ; but I cannot refrain from regarding the instinctive 
action of the child, in the first moments of existence, as a pre- 
cious gift of divine providence ; and it seems that the Creator 
wished thereby to show to the human species, even in its prim- 
itive forms, what ought to be the successive developments of 
its divine nature, whence is the germ of the most sublime vir- 
tues. 
The infant is obedient, active, patient, I had almost said, 
wise and pious, even before he has been taught to appreciate 
the nature or the merit of these qualities. It is thus that by a 
sort of revelation the child receives, from the most tender age, 
the principles, and as it were, the presentiment of the high degree 
of elevation to which the soul may attain. Is not the sacred 
sentiment of gratitude active in the heart of the child, at the 
moment when his first sufferings are alleviated, or his first wants 
satisfied ? Is not that divine power of sympathy in action also, 
which, superior to the fear of dangers and death, manifests it- 
self in every feature of the child, and would make him re- 
nounce life to spare a pain to his mother, even before he can 
conceive what sympathy and death are ? This act of self deni- 
al, whatever may in other respects be its immediate object, is 
like a first step towards the sentiment of the most noble vir- 
tues ; and even in the arms of his mother, the child seems in- 
spired by the secret principle which he does not comprehend, 
but which should become to him a second nature, and which, 
at its highest point of development, ought to produce the most 
sublime effects of devotedness. 

In giving to this principle, when it manifests itself in the first 
period of life, the name of the principle of love and faith, I am 
well aware that these expressions might become the subject of 
dispute for some, perhaps even of derision for others, and I con- 
fess that I should be truly grateful to those who would have 
the goodness to give me other terms more proper to express 
the ideas than have been suggested to me on this subject by 
many years of attentive observation. Further, I do not sup- 
pose that one would pretend to deny the fact, in merely stum- 
bling upon the impropriety of the terms which I may have em- 
ployed to state it ; and I am going to express my idea in such a 
way as not to leave the least doubt relative to an object towards 
which I wish to draw the attention of all persons occupied with 
education. 

VOL, IV.—NO. Vv. 54 
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Doubtless no one will deny that by treating children with 
mildness the chances of success are greater than by using ev- 
ery other means. Now this is the only concession which I 
ask ; and it is upon this simple and incontestible fact that I am 
going to found the principlesof my views upon the development 
of infancy. 

If mildness and kindness are the best means of success, 
must there not be something in the child that responds to the 
appeal which you make in employing them. Indeed, these sen- 
timents are what is most conformable to his nature, most prop- 
er to excite sympathy in his soul : and whence comes this? I 
do not hesitate to say that it must be attributed to the author of 
all that is good. We shall have new reasons to convince us 
of it, provided we observe in what manner this power of good- 
ness acts upon the mind of the child. 

If the child were moved only by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, if his attachment for his mother were founded only on 
the sense of his own weakness and of his physical wants, upon 
the comforts procured to him by this mother, always attentive 
to succour and protect him ; if these were the only causes of 
his smiles or his affection ; in a word, if the child were a selfish 
creature only, whose interested calculations made every thing 
turn to his own profit, then, truly 1 should cease to speak of di- 
vine seeds planted in his heart ; then I should cease to address 
myself to the mother as the principal agent in the cause of hu- 
manity, und should no longer exhort her to well fulfil the task 
imposed on her, nor to seek the means the best adapted to faci- 
litate its accomplishment. Her duties would be much more 
limited, and every means would be sufficient, without doubt, to 
bring up and maintain her child in that cold and unnatural self- 
ishness, which she herself carries in her bosom under the de- 
ceitful mask of maternal tenderness. 

But let the mother herself tell us what she thinks of such a 
doctrine ; let her tell us if she is not persuaded that it is God 
who has placed in her heart this sentiment of maternal love ; let 
her tell us if she does not feel herself transported towards God, 
whenever her affection rises to its highest point of strength 
and intensity ; and if it is not this sentiment which alone ren- 
ders her capable of devoting herself without relaxation to the 
accomplishment of her duties, and to make a habit, so to say, 
of this generous self-denial, which we may well pourtray, but 
which a mother alcne can comprehend, because she alone can 
give herself to it. Let this mother tell us then if she is not 
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convinced that there is also in the heart of her child something 
better than selfishness, and if the sentiments of gratitude, of 
confidence, and attachment, have not been placed there as in 
her own by our divine father. ; 

I know there is a cold and withering doctrine, which, without 
denying the existence of this sentiment, regards it as a decep- 
tion salutary and proper. for encouraging the mother in the ac- 
complishment of her duties. This doctrine I disapprove ; but 
I add, that I do not intend to charge it as a crime upon those who 
have adopted it. I mean only that I am far from sharing their 
opinion ; and that I can never believe that, in order to dis- 
guise the difficulties of a duty naturally full of charms, God, the 
God of truth, has placed a lie in the heart of a mother ! 

PesTaLozzi. 


LETTER V. 

In this letter and some of those which follow, I propose to 
set forth the facts which may be considered as the first mani- 
festation of the good principle-of which I have already spoken. 
I shall then point out the common mistake which makes this 
principle to be entirely misconceived, or which, subjecting it to 
injurious developments, changes its purity, and instead of mak- 
ing it serve for our moral elevation, renders it fit only to corrupt 
the most noble faculties of human nature. 

However disagreeable it may be to dwell upon such a sub- 
ject, it is not the less necessary to go back to the source of 
all the weaknesses, intellectual or moral, to which we are sub- 
ject. It is not the less indispensable to convince mothers that 
purity of intention is not always sufficient as the moving princi- 
ples of the means employed ; and that, acting even under the 
inspirations of the most active benevolence, they may, for 
want of reflection or judgment, plant in the heart of their chil- 
dren those seeds of corruption and misery, against which they 
are seeking on the contrary to fortify them. 

But, if whilst we are traversing the vast field which}now lies 
before us, too frequent examples force us to deplore the igno- 
rance of some or the indolence of others, it will doubtless be a 
great cause of satisfaction to us, to think that the means of re- 
moving the evil and of securing the greatest sum of happiness 
possible, are not beyond the reach of a mother. Indeed, when- 
ever I have met a mother who distinguished herself by the assid- 
uous cares which she took of the education of her children, and by 
the success she obtained, I have observed that the principles ac- 
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which she made use of, were not the result of long and painful 
researches, but rather that of a resolution purposely made and 
constantly followed, not to take a single step without stopping 
a moment to refleét. On the other hand, I have not perceived 
that this manner of acting has thrown her into that state of con- 
tinual anxiety or agitation, in which the mother often finds 
herself, who calculates, continually and with the most lively 
apprehensions, the consequences even the most remote, of a 
crowd of insignificant circumstances. 

This state of inquietude, which throws the mind into confu- 
sion when it is so important to keep it calm in a good system 
of education, has generally for its first cause a want of will. 
Nothing on the contrary is better adapted to preserve this ne- 
cessary calm, than a wise exercise of judgment and the con- 
stant habit of reflection. 

Philosophers may possibly regard this subject as little worthy 
of their attention ; but I am fully convinced that a mother will 
not refuse to follow us in our considerations upon the state of 
the child from his birth. 

That which is most striking in this first age, is a state of the 
most perfect weakness. The first impression seems to be 
a sense of pain, or at least a sensation of uneasiness. Noth- 
ing has as yet awakened any faculty, except those which are 
inherent in the physical nature of man, and even these are in 
the first period of their development. 

There is always in this purely physical nature an instinct 
which acts with a sort of discernment, and which grows and 
becomes strong in proportion as the functions of animal life are 
repeated and renewed. It is well known that fhis instinct 
makes the most rapid progress, and that it soon reaches its 
highest point of power and intensity, before any care has, so to 
speak, been taker to protect the child from the dangers which 
surround it, and before any other powers have been given to it 
than these which it finds in ordinary nourishment. It is 
besides a well known fact, that among savage nations the ani- 
mal instinct of children is fully active, and develops itself 
with a rapidity which sufficiently demonstrates that this faculty 
of our nature follows a similar course in man as in animals. 

But, whilst we give all our attention to this faculty of human 
nature, a faculty which in the first period of life asks but little 
care, we are too prone to neglect a principle, which, at first 
feeble and almost imperceptible, demands by its very weak- 
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ness our cares and our assistance, and seems to make it our ° 
duty to interest ourselves in its developments, which are the 
most acceptable rewards for our efforts. 

Indeed, howeyer striking may be the resemblance of which 
we have been speaking, nothing could excuse us, in mistaking 
the difference which exists, even in the first days of life, be- 
tween the child and the animal. It is true that the latter seems 
to have made the-most rapid progress, and appears much supe- 
rior in relation to the faculties which constitute animal life ; 
but there all his perfectibility ends, and he will never pass that 
degree of strength and sagacity to which his instinct has so 
rapidly carried him: for, during his whole life, his power, his 
enjoyments, and if I may be allowed the expression, his ca- 
pacity, must remain stationary. An advanced age, or other 
unfavourable circumstances, may indeed make him lose some- 
thing of his faculties ; but nothing can ever extend the point 
of physical perfection to which he at first arrived. The acqui- 
sition of a new faculty, or a mode of action in addition to those 
which he already possesses, is an event yet unknown in the nat- 
ural history of animals. 

The case is not the same with man. There is something 
within him, which, at the appointed time, will not fail to mani- 
fest itself, by a series of facts entirely independent of physical 
life ; and whilst the animal is constrained to obey that instinct 
which constitutes his safety and his strength, something informs 
man of his rights and his power, and makes him understand 
that, as sovereign regulator of his purely physical faculties, he 
ought to advance towards results proper to secure to him the 
first rank in the scale of moral and intellectual beings. 

The Creator designed that the brute should follow the in- 
stinct of his nature ; but man obeys a principle more elevated, 
and his animal nature should act upon him only until his spiritual 
nature begins to develope itself. 

In my next letter I shall designate the period at which the 
first signs of this intellectual nature should manifest themselves. 

PrsraLozzi, 


f LETTER VI. 

I have often heard it said that there is nothing more humili- 
ating than the first condition of man, when he enters this world, 
a feeble stranger, equally incapable of making known his wants 
by speech, and of satisfying them by the resources of intelli- 
gence, or, in fine, of exhibiting the least sign of that reason 
which is the noble prerogative of his species. 
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I admit that all this is very proper, by recalling to us the 
weakness of our nature, to put us on our guard against a vain 
confidence in our own strength. I think also that it is well 
to encourage every reflection which can carry back our recol- 
lection towards a state which we are too prone to forget. 
But although such a consideration may be little flattering to 
our pride, I do not see what it can have so singularly humili- 
ating. 

Let us suppose, if you please, the case the most favourable to 
the observations of which I have just spoken. Let us suppose 
that a sufficiently long time has passed, before the child shows 
the least indication of faculties superiof to those of animals de- 
prived of reason. Let us add,that no animal is physically more 
feeble than the child, even for many days after birth, and that 
thus the life of man is, in its beginning, above the existence of 
other animals. 

Not the less for this do I persist in maintaining that, in a 
moral point of view, there is nothing humiliating in it. 

Man placed on a level with the brute! This is undoubtedly 
enough to shock all those, who look with any pride upon the 
moral character of human nature ; but what is this species of 
humiliation, compared to the fact to which I am going to call 
your attention ? 

Is there any one who does not perceive an immense differ- 
ence between this state of animal existence which is to be suc- 
ceeded by the manifestation of intellectual life, and that moral 
and in some sort responsible existence, in which the powers of 
the understanding are already exhausted or annihilated ? In 
the first case, we rise progressively ; in the second, we march 
towards a degradation whose fatal progress nothing can check. 
Before the torch of intelligence has shone forth for us, before 
conscience has made us to hear its voice, error.and corruption 
are equally impossible ; but it is when the one has lost all its 
light and the other all its authority, that we may deplore the 
blindness and frailty of the human species. 

Instead, therefore, of stopping at this absence of a moral and 
intellectual principle, let us seek to know the period of its first 
development. Instead of undervaluing the work of the Crea- 
tor, let us admire that goodness and wisdom with which he 
opens, when he sees fit, the eyes of his creatures, and discov- 
ers to them at once a material world full of wonders, and a ce- 
lestial world full of felicities. Instead of complaining, and ac- 
cusing him of not having created us more perfect, let us ex- 
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amine rather how far we are still removed from that perfection 
which he has nevertheless placed within our reach. 

I have dwelt a little on this subject, because it too often gives 
place to reflections and remarks, the apparent justice of which 
might tend to weaken the zeal and affection of mothers. What 
I desire, what I ask above all, is, that amother have recourse to 
her own heart and her own experience, rather than the so- 
phistry of those who cannot think and feel as she does. 

Let her then consider the being which she presses to her 
bosom as being destined to an existence superior to that in 
which he claims from her those succours which Providence has 
put it in her power to grant. Let her not-be content with obey- 
ing that instinctive affection which does not permit her to be in- 
different to the wants of her infant ; let her extend her view to 
the time when, in the heart of this child, there shall awaken at 
once both the sentiment of its dutigs in this world, and the 
hope of happiness in the other; above all, let her not forget 
that, since such is the destiny of her child, it is on her that the 
task is imposed of aiding it, of sustaining it, and of teaching it 
to surmount the greatest difficulties that it can meet with in its 
career. 

And when the first weeks shall have passed, that time of painful 
anxiety for her and of blind weakness for her child ; when she 
shall feel her strength to be wearied and attention to languish 
in discouragement, she will then have need of something to 
come and reanimate the scene, rekindle her affection, and ex- 
cite anew her efforts. 

And she will not be deceived in her waiting ; for the day will 
come when the child will no longer claim from her those succours 
and those cares, so necessary to the satisfaction of its physical 
wants ; the day will come when his look will seek the look of 
his mother, and will comprehend its mute language ; when ma- 
ternal tenderness, now better felt by him, will come to give 
him a new life, and to call the first smile to his lips. 

Then also commences a new era inthe existence of the child, 
and a new world opens upon his eyes. What an immense step 
he has made in the career of life! By his late efforts he has 
entered into possession of the rights belonging to his nature ; 
he has acquired a true superiority over all other beings of the 
creation, 

The smile of joy, the tears of sympathy, are denied to other 
animals. Man alone-is endowed with them. These pre- 
cious faculties constitute a dumb language, which is common 
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to all, and which all may understand, because all can feel. 
They are the first manifestation of a sensibility which belongs 
exclusively to man. Certain signs of our interior emotions, 
they have an expression which it is impossible to mistake. The 
character of these emotions may change ; it may be momentane- 
ous or permanent; their object may vary to infinity; but the signs 
of their manifestation are always the same ; and in the whole 
course of life, they remain the incorruptible interpreters of our 
sensibility, whether it show itself in silent grief or sweet sere- 
nity, whether it rend the soul by the mot cruel anguish or fill it 


with happiness the most pure. Pesravozzi. 
[To be continued.) 


Art. V.—Encyclopedia Americana. A Popular Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences, Literature, History, Politics, and Biography, 
brought down to the present time ; including a copious collection 
of Original Articles in American Biography ; on the basis of 
the seventh edition of the German Conversations-Lezicon. 
Edited by Francis Lieper, assisted by E. Wicctesworrn. 
Vol. I. Philadelphia. 1829. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 


Attnoven it is the principal object of this Journal, to give 
information respecting improvements in modes of education, 
aud to furnish such notices of elementary books, as will pro- 
mote the use of those only which are valuable, yet we regard 
every work as having some claim on our attention, that is 
adapted to exert an extensive influence on the literature of our 
country. We believe the work before us to be of this charac- 
ter. It is suited to the wants of every reading family ; its size 
is convenient ; and its price is so moderate, as to come within 
the means of immense numbers. 

A few persons object to the use of Encyclopedias, and other 
abstracts of knowledge, on the ground that they are often made a 
substitute for the detailed information contained in other works ; 
but it is said, on the other hand, that the general facts contain- 
ed in these abstracts excite curiosity and a desire for more ex- 
act knowledge. However this may be, it is certain that every 
reader needs books to which he can refer for general facts ; 
and no other book for reference is so complete, as an Ency- 


clopedia. 
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The various departments of literature and science are so in- 
timately connected, that no one can be well studied, with- 
out some general knowledge of many others. To understand 
any book, much information is requisite, which that book dues 
not give. Allusions to history, biography, geography, and 
every subject of general literature, together with the various 
arts and sciences, are so frequently made, that none but the 
learned fully understand the most common publications, or the 
conversation of well educated society. In all these depart- 
ments of knowledge there are certain leading facts and princi- 
ples, which are thus commonly alluded to, and which, there- 
fore, should be generally known, or should be within the reach 
of every person. These leading facts and principles give that 
general information, which is wanted in the mind, or at hand, 
while pursuing every study, and attending to the details of any 
branch of literature, science, or the arts. To furnish these 
facts, is the object of an Encyclopedia. 

We have made this simple statement for the benefit of that 
small portion of our readers, who may be supposed imperfectly 
acquainted with the character and uses of such works, as we 
are recommending ; and we shall continue our remarks in the 
same humble strain, and leave to journals of higher preten- 
sions their proper task of learned criticism. 

In the Journal of Education for July and August, we gave 
an extract from the preface of the work before us, from which 
our readers will infer that Dr. Lieber possesses the best advan- 
tages for making his work complete. Some further informa- 
tion of the same kind is furnished in the following paragraphs. 


‘ For the plan of this Encyclopedia we are indebted to the late 
Mr. Brockhaus, a bookseller of eminence at Leipsic, who was the 
publisher, and, at the same time the principal editor. He called 
it the Conversation-Lexicon, as being a work chiefly designed for 
the use of persons, who would take a part in the conversation or 
society of the well-informed circles. The character of the work, 
however, has been, to a certain degree, changed by numerous im- 
provements in each successive edition; and its original title 
has therefore ceased to be strictly appropriate. But, as the book 
had become well known, and gained its well-deserved popularity, 
under that name, it was thought inexpedient to reject its original 
appellation: it is accordingly included in its new tithe—Allge- 
meine deutsche Real- Encyklopedie fiir die gebildeten Stande. 
(Conversations-Lericon.) Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1827— 
29. 

‘The value attached io this undertaking of Mr. Brockhaus is 
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evident from the fact, that about 80,00 copies of the work, now 
consisting of twelve volumes, have been published since 1812; 
besides which two pirated editions have appeared in Germany. 
There has also been a Danish translation (weregas by Soldin, 
Copenhagen), a Swedish, and likewise a Dutch, (published by 
Thiene, at Zutphen). A French translation.is also preparing at 
Brussels, More than two hundred contributors are enumerated 
in the preface of the original, of whom we will only mention a 
few, whose fame is by no means confined to the limits of their 
country :—G. W. Becker, in Leipsic ; Chladni, in Kemberg ; 
Gruber, in Halle ; Hassel, in Weimer; C,H. L. von Jakob, in 
Halle; Niemeyer, in Halle; Oken, in Munich; Kurt Sprengel, 
in Halle; von Aretin, in Amberg; W. Gesenius, in Halle; F. 
Jacobs, in Gotha; J. 8. Vater, in Halle; Paulus, in Heidelberg ; 
K. W. Bessel, in Konigsberg ; Fr. Mohs, in Freiberg ; Schubert, 
in Erlangen.’ pp. iv, v. 


We cannot desire more full evidence that this important 
work is undertaken under suitable advantages, than is afforded 
by the preface. Its having been first published in Germany, 
where it commanded the learning of the most learned men in 
the world, gives it a value which it could not possibly have been 
made to possess, if it had been written in this country. Most 
of the articles are of such a nature, that the leading facts in re- 
lation to them, must always remain the same ; and, for these, 
we may surely rely with most confidence on the scholars of 
Germany. Almost every subject which has not particular re- 
ference to America, can be treated of under greater advantages 
in Germany, than in the United States ; but in relation to every 
subject concerning this or any other country, Dr. Lieber has 
at command what the genius and learning of the United States 
can supply. The character which this gentleman has establish- 
ed during his short residence in this country, would be consid- 
ered by those who know him as a sufficient guaranty for the 
honest and faithful improvement of every means for perfecting 
the work, without an endorsement of the Publishers, Messrs. 
Carey Lea, & Carey. But in addition to all these, we have 
one twelfth of the werk as a sample ; and we find it executed 
to our entire satisfaction. ‘These are some of our reasons for 
recommending the Encyclopedia Americana ; but we shall be 
expected to be more particular; and shal) therefore describe 
the work in this and subsequent articles, ina manner to satisfy 
our readers, whether it is suited to their means and wants. 

This Encyclopedia is to be printed in twelve volumes, at two 
dollars and fifty cents a volume. A volume is expected to ap- 
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pear once in three months. Those, who can, by any honest modes 
of economy, reserve the sum of two dollars and fifty cents, 
quarterly from their family expenses, may pay for this work as 
fast as it is published ; and we confidently believe that they will 
find at the end, that they never purchased so much general, 
practical useful information, at so cheap a rate. 

In other Encyclopedias we find too much attempted and 
therefore too little effected. By trying to say something about 
every thing, they have too little room, within a tolerable num- 
ber of volumes, to say anything well. We do not go to an 
Encyclopedia for the minute of any science, but to regular 
treatises on the several sciences. As very few persons have 
any use for treatises on Anatomy ; and as those who peed 
them, can be better supplied than it is possible for them to be 
in an Encyclopedia, this article deserves little attention in a 
work of this kind. In the book before us, about a page is de- 
voted to this subject. Algebra occupies about a page and a 
half ; arithmetic, less than half a page. This will show how 
such subjects are to be treated in this work. 

Treatises on architecture are less common ; and most per- 
sons want a book to tell them more than they know, or have 
ready means of learning. On this subject we here find more 
than ten pages ; and this will serve for a sample of articles of 
this class. In biography all readers want more extended arti- 
cles than in most other departments. Accordingly we here 
find about nine pages on Benedict Arnold, of whom we know 
little by common biography. About one page is devoted to 
Fisher Ames, whose memoirs and writings are well known. A 
page and a half are devoted to Aristotle ; a little more than 
half a page to Archimedes ; a page and a half to Samuel Ad- 
ams ; and seven and a half pages to John Adams. 

Our readers will recollect that we have now only the first 
volume to refer to ; and we have no doubt that they will form a 
favorable opinion of the attention given to this department of 
literature, from the statement here given. We have not room 
for specimens of American Biography ; but those who know 
the talents of Mr. Walsh, will not doubt that his contributions 
will be honorable to our country. 

Our remarks upon the manner of treating the few subjects 
which we have mentioned, are designed to indicate the general 
plan, according to which this work is executed. We have not 
now time nor space for further remarks ; but shall take notice 
ofthe subsequent volumes when they are published. We shall 
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now only add, that the more fully we examine this volume, the 
more full is our conviction, that this Encyclopedia will be found 
admirably adapted to the wants of the American people. We 
can discover no trick ; no book-making artifice; no narrow 
party or private ends involved. ‘The preface, the specimen be- 
fore us, the reputation of the editors and proprietors, all tell us 
plainly that the work will be well executed ; and we have per- 
fect confidence that all who examine it will form a more fa- 
vourable opinion of its merits, than any can derive from our 
description and recommendation. 


Art. VI,—An Introduction to the Study of Grecian and Roman 
Geography. By Georce Lona, Esq. late of the University 
of Virginia, now of the University of London; and Rosier 
Doneauison M. D. of the University of Virginia. Char- 
lottesville. 1829, F. Carr & Co. 


Tue study of Geography, in itself one of the noblest and 
most comprehensive branches of general philosophy, so simple 
indeed as to be very fitly placed among the earliest objects of 
attention to children, yet so wide as to occupy a great portion 
of the care of the best read scholar, is only beginning to 
gain its right estimation and obtain its proper rank. Herodotus 
and Strabon seem to have had a more worthy conception of its 
importance than has until very lately been entertained among 
the moderns. The former, an honest and communicative tray- 
eller, who visited all parts of the earth most deserving to be 
seen, has contrived in a few introductory books to give us more 
extensive and more curious knowledge of the condition of the 
world than it would be easy, in so flowing a style, to communi- 
cate in a far greater space than he takes, in any language but 
his own. Scarcely any thing escaped his attention, and*though 
he has had the fate to be disbelieved almost unanimously for 
nearly two thousand years, he is likely to have most of his in- 
credible stories about Africa proved true by the diligent search 
of the English and French travellers, rediscovering and disin- 
terring, what has so long been buried inthe sands of ignorance, 
barbarism and the Lybian desert. The faithful Strabon kindles 
with honest enthusiasm at the view of the dignity of his subjeet 
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and the various accomplishments necessary to a good geo- 
grapher. 

‘ The various knowledge,’ says he, speaking of the manner in 
which his art should be treated,’ by means of which alone such 
a work can be well accomplished, ‘belongs to him only who 
grasps within his view what is rightly called philosophy,—the 
science of the operations of nature and providence, and the 
works of men. So, indeed, its advantages, so manifold in the 
concerns of states and of governors, in the knowledge of the 
phenomena of the heavens, of animals, plants—the products of 
sea and land, and of whatever else is any where worthy of no- 
tice, cannot be rightly felt but by such a man, one interested 
in all the arts and enjoyments of life.’ * 

With what satisfaction does he dwell upon the scholars of 
older times who had cultivated his art, beginning with Homerus, 
the father of geographers as of poets, and Anaxamandrus who 
first made a geographical map,f the acquaintance and towns- 
man of Thales. 

Without the knowledge of climates, how, he asks, shall the 
geographer know whether Babylon -or Alexandria in Egypt be 
farthest north ; or, without the knowledge of eclipses, how they 
differ in longitude? without geometry he cannot measure the 
earth. He must be acquainted with politics, arts, mathematics, 
physics, familiar with history, not ignorant of mythology, for 
he must be able to entertain as well as instruct ; but especially, 
he repeats, must he be versed in astronomy and geometry. 

How many writers on geography in our own time, have come 
up to the requisitions of the old Greek, may be judged of by 
any one who will take the trouble to look into the multitudinous 
books, large and small, upon the subject, which are almost dai- 
ly hurrying from the press. In the midst of this nameless and 
soon forgotten crowd, it is gratifying to be able to fix upon one 
which shows us that the modern advancement, which we so 
often hear spoken of, is not, so far as relates to geography, 
altogether a vain boast. 

The work before us is contained in a small volume, of very 
modest pretensions part of it being ‘ the substances of some lec- 
tures that were read in the University of Virginia, in the au- 
turn of 1827 and spring of 1828.’ The compiler, as Professor 
Long calls himself, gives ample credit to Heeren,{ on whose 
work he professes entirely to have founded several of the most 


” Strabon, page 2. t Idem. p. 7. 
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important chapters, and apologizes for errors and omissions by 
alleging his other engagements, the very limited time he had, 
and the small stock of books of reference to which he had 
access. The apology, so far as the book is concerned, is un- 
necessary ; for he who makes a book better suited to its pur- 
pose than had before appeared in the language, is not ‘called 
upon to give an apology. The generosity of a scholar of Prof. 
Long’s reputation, in leaving behind him with the pupils, for 
whom it was written, a work which he saw to be imperfect, at 
the time he was going where he would have ample means of 
rendering it complete, is something we hope, better than an 
apology. 

One of the advantages which this treatise has over most oth- 
ers that have been made for the same purpose, consists in the 
prominent place which is given to the polity and commerce of 
the ancient nations, during the period which the view embraces. 
Before the work of Heeren these had never received the atten- 
tion which they deserve. That work, from the language in 
which it is Written and its size, is inaccessible to the greater 
part of American scholars. Prof. Long gives us, in a moderate 
compass, what he considers the most important views of Heeren, 
combined with much that is curious in the monuments of arts, 
customs, revolutions, productions, &c. and in the races of the 
ancient nations, and adapted to a particular purpose, exceeding- 
ly interesting to the scholar, which is ‘to illustrate the extant 
(Greek) writers who are worth studying.’ What is said of the 
Asiatic nations, and the African, except the Carthaginians, 
relates principally to their condition before the time of Alexan- 
der. The Grecian geography has chief reference to the same 
period. The Roman is more modern. 

The great object of the Treatise, the illustration of the 
Greek and Roman authors, is, considering its length, most fully 
accomplished. Every part of the work abounds in marginal 
references to original authors, very full and very exact. So 
full indeed are they, that by turning to the passages referred to, 
you may often, page after page, trace every important fact to 
its original authority, and possess yourself entirely of the 
grounds and be able fully to appreciate the reasonings and de- 
ductions ofthe compiler. Facts and illustrations drawn from 


*We regret that this gentleman could not have found it convenient, before 
his ~~ for his native land, to visit our quarter of the country, where he 
would probably have found no difficulty, in the libraries of our universit 
and of this oy in supplying the want of materials which he suffered so muc 
from among the recently formed libraries of the south. : 
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modern travellers and from the existing remains of art, are in- 
troduced whenever they can throw light on or sive interest to 
the ancient authorities. 

It would be an agreeable task to go over the different parts 
of the work and show, by quoting freely, how interesting a work 
on geography may be made. A few passages taken from that 
portion of the work which seems to be peculiarly Prof. Long’s, 
the Grecian Geography, will suffice to show how skilfvlly the 
mention of historical events, of facts in physics, illustrations 
from modern travellers, and references to ancient authorities, 
are combined. 

In speaking of Phocis and Locris, he says— 


*'The summit of Parnassus was called Lycorea, now Liakura: 
itis considered inaccessible, and ‘‘ the peak is covered with per- 
petual snow,” according to Hobhouse, but other travellers have 
seen it bare. Delphi was one of the places at which the simi-an- 
ual meetings of the Amphictyons were held; Thermopylae was 
the other. This singular spot, from the union of religion, politi- 
cal power, and a considerable trade, possessed probably more 
wealth and more specimens of fine arts than any other town in 
Greece. Athens, perhaps, may be excepted. Pausanias, in his 
Phocica, has described the paintings, bronzes, and other works of 
art, which existed in his time.’ pp. 134, 135. 

‘ The elevation of the chief mountains in Greece is not exact- 
ly known : the central chain of Pindus is conjectured to reach the 
height of seven thousand feet. Olympus on the coast of Thessa- 
lia, is said to be above six thousand feet high, and Parnassus may 
perhaps attain to nine thousand feet. ‘The height of the moun- 
tains in the Morea cannot be correctly stated at present. They 
are supposed to be lower than those of northern and central 
Greece. The most striking characteristic of this country is the 
great limestone formation, generally of a whitish or bluish gray 
color, which occupies nearly all the surface: to the numerous 
caverns, large springs, subtertaneous streams, and other peculi- 
arities that accompany this formation, we may trace many of the 
ancient superstitions which the imagination of the Greeks in- 
vented and adorned.’ p. 116. 


Who would expect to ask in vain for the height of some of 
the mountains in a country the luigest and once most fully civ- 
ilized of Europe ? 


* Arcadia is the central province of Peloponesus ; it is a moun- 
tainous country and contains the sources of most of the consider- 
ble rivers which flow into the seas surrounding the Peninsula. 
From its elevated situation, and the broken face of the country, 
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intersected by small streams, it has a cold and foggy climate dur- 
ing some seasons ; in the plain of Argos, only one day’s journey 
distant from the centre of Arcadia, the sun shines and the violets 
bloom, while snow is on the hills of Arcadia, and in the plain of 
Mantinea and Tegea.’ p. 120. 

‘Some of the mountain streams in this district are lost in deep 
caverns, or catabathra; the plains are level and the mountains 
rise all round like a wall, leaving for these streams no passage but 
under the rocks. The plain of Orchomenus contains a lake, with 
no visible outlet, which rises with the melting of the snows and 
the descent of the rains. Orchomenus, now called Kalpaki, 
must be distinguished from a town of the same name in Beotia. 
In another plain, north of that of Orchomenus was Pheneos, now 
Phonia: here is a magnificent causeway across the plain , it is 
mentioned by Pausanias, who describes also the appearance of a 
water mark, shewing the elevation of the waters of a neighbour- 
ing lake, by which Pheneos was once-destroyed. Gell says that 
this mark is still visible. 

‘ Near Pheneos, to the east, is the mountain Cyllene, now 
Zyria, supposed to be the highest mountain in the Morea. A 
little to the southeast of Pheneus is the lake Stymphalus which 
flows into a remarkable chasm and appears to sink there. Near 
this place is a singular tumulus; or mound, described by Homer 
and by the geographer Pausanias, in the second century.’ pp. 
121, 122. 

‘About midway between the Alpheus and Pylos was Scillus, 
where Xenophon lived after he was banished from Athens. He 
bought an estate here with the money he acquired in his expe- 
dition with Cyrus, or rather during his retreat. Here he spent 
his time in hunting, seeing his friends, and writing the history of 
his own times.’ p. 124. 

‘In the northern part of Argolis is Nemea, where is a temple of 
Jupiter at which the Nemean games were celebrated. South of 
Nemea are the ruins of Mycene, now Krebata, situated between 
two peaked mountains: they are still more remarkable than 
those of Tiryns,—the stones are of an enormous size, but shaped 
so as to fit with some degree of regularity. The two lions in re- 
lief which Pausanias mentions, still exist, but without heads: 
they are cut on one stone nine feet high and thirteen broad, and 
are the oldest specimens of Grecian sculpture that have been 
found.’ pp. 125, 126. 

‘Galatia received this name from a body of Galate, or Celts, 
who invaded and seized the country B. C. 278: they were a 
remnant of the barbarians under Brerfhus who attempted to rob 
the treasury at Delphi: their language might be recognized as 
Celtic for many centuries after. Pessinus, in this province, on 
the Sangarius, possessed a temple of the mother of the gods, and, 
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as a necessary consequence, a very well regulated market. The 
kings of the family of Attalus ornamented the place with a shrine 
and porticos of white marble.’ p. 176. 


The following passages may be taken as favourable specimensof 
the philosophic spirit, for which the whole work is distinguished: 
the subject of Greek colonies; 


‘It may not be out of place to make a few remarks on the 
causes which led the Greeks to emigrate, and settle in countries 
which the imperfect arts and navigation of that age made them 
consider remote. One of the causes which probably operated 
more constantly than any other, was the increase of the population 
beyond the means of comfortable subsistence, which the several 
states could supply. This fact modern writers on ancient history 
have paid little attention to, and have consequently magnified 
other causes beyond their proper importance. Thucydides says, 
that the Ionian colonies in Asia Minor, were the result of the 
great increase of population in Attica, which was not able to su 
port all her citizens. Attica was, at no time after the establish- 
ment of her great navy, fertile enough to provide food for all who 
lived in the state. Euboa, at an early period sent wheat to 
Athens, and, in the time of Demosthenes, the rich lands on the 
north of the Black Sea furnished her with food, as they now do 
other countries where bread is dear. 

‘It is impossible not to remark the excessive eagerness with 
which the Athenians sized and colonized the small islands of 
/Egina and Melos; the one after expelling all the inhabitants, 
the other after murdering all the males. The number of small 
independent states into which Greece was divided, joined to the 
hostile feeling that always existed among them, rendered emi- 
gration from one state to another frequently impossible, and sel- 
dom desirable. Besides it was not the single state of Attica that 
had a population too large for her productive powers: others 
were afflicted with the same calamity. The only resource was 
to fly to distant countries where the pain of leaving their native 
Ms woud be mitigated by the prospect of greater plenty.’ pp. 
148, 149. 

‘The conquests of Alexandrus are an important event in the 
history of the world. The flattery of some contemporary writers, 
and the want of discrimination in subsequent compilers, have un- 
doubtedly magnified the exploits of the Macedonian hero: but 
enough remains supported by reasonable evidence, to entitle him 
to a place among those who have benefited the world. To over- 
throw the tottering throne of Cyrus, only required a union of the 
Greeks under a bold commander: the Persian monarchy would 
have yielded to the assaults of a general inferior to Alexandrus. 
But the pupil of Aristoteles was educated in a different school 
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from the conquerors of Asia: the improvement of commerce and 
navigation, the union of Greeks and Asiatics by marriage, 
and the extension of useful knowledge, were attempted and in 
some degree accomplished, by this truly great man.’ p. 172. 

This passage from the section ‘On the extension, of the 
Greek language and nations under Alexandrus and his sucees- 
sors,’ isthe just medium between the silly meanness of those writ- 
ers of ancient times who have worshipped him as a demigod for 
his conquests, and the mistaken and ungenerous violence of those 
among the moderns, who, notwithstanding his great and useful 
qualities, have made him nothing better than a madman. 

In those parts of the work devoted to the geography of the 
Greeks and Romans we miss the comprehensive views of the 
policy, commerce and religion of those nations, which are so 
remarkable and voluable a characteristic of the geography of 
Africa. So much indeed is already given us, that we confess it 
is almost unreasonable to ask for more, But the mode in which 
the African Part is executed naturally forms for us a high 
standard by which to judge of the remainder. In speaking of 
the town of Olympia, for example, something might have been 
expected upon the influence of the games, in forming and ele- 
vating the individual and national character of the Greek race ; 
the training of the body and the excitement of the mind, which 
formed Pindarus and Thucydides no less than the wrestlers and 
throwers of the discus, Delphi and AXgium might have led to a 
glance upon the policy of the earlier and later times, as the for- 
mer and Eleusis would to what was most peculiar and remarka- 
ble in the national religion. But these may have been con- 
sidered too exteasive subjects to enter far upon. 

That which is most valuable in the work is the model it 
affords of the method of illustrating an ancient author in the 
most full and satisfactory manner. With some modifica- 
tions this method is applicable to any branch of public or pri- 
vate instruction ; and if we mistake not, is of higher exam- 
ple than has usually been followed in most of the seminaries 
in this country. : 

To give an instance of the application of this method, we 
will select the chapter on Egypt, and suppose the object to be, 
as of this portion it undoubtedly was, to give a class the most 
useful and important illustrations of the second book of Herodo- 
tus, which is occupied with the history and antiquities of Egypt, 
and forms the groundwork of the chapter we have chosen. 
This begins with the physical geography of Lower, Middle, and 
Upper Egypt, the peculiarities of climate, and the positions of 
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the important places, and proceeds to give a rapid but very in- 
teresting account of the lakes, canals, pyramids, obelisks, 
quarries and temples, caverns and catacombs. This sketch is 
taken not only from Herodotus, but from Strabon, Diodorus, 
Atrrian and other ancient authors, and from the travels of Volney, 
from Calliaud, and other French and English books which treat 
of the subject, with ample references to chapter and page, This 
naturally leads to a correction of the statements of Herodotus 
wherever an improved philosophy or more extensive know- 
ledge has given the means. ‘ Herodotus could not account, 
for the periodical rise of this river, nor could he hear of any 
explanation which seemed to him satisfactory.’ The statement 
of his difficulty would offer a most natural occasion for giving 
an account of the winds, and of the dry and rainy seasons of 
tropical climates, and thus Jead the learner from a particular 
case to a general and important principle. 

The necessarily short account of the ruins of Thebes is such 
as could not fail to excite the greatest curiosity. The same 
indeed may be said of all the notices of the remains of art, the 
tombs, the mummy boxes, the rolls of papyrus, the sculptures, 
the paintings, which give us a glimpse of the life, ‘the religious 
offerings the domestic utensils and articles of luxury’ of this 
ancient people. 

The second division of the chapter is‘ On the ancient Inhab- 


itants of Egypt and their Political Constitutions,’ &c. 

Prof. Long begins it with an account of his ancient authori- 
ties, Herodotus, Manethon, Julius Africanus, Eusebius, Geo. 
Syncillus, Eratosthenes, &c. and refers to parts of the Jewish 
Scriptures. 


‘ These are the extant documents which the antiquarian pos- 
sesses for the elucidation of ancient A®gyptian history, and the 
formation of a regular chronology: the contradictions and the 
omissions in our written records, it is supposed, will be explain- 
ed and supplied, by the monumental evidence of the walls and ob- 
elisks, and the decyphering of the papyrus rolls. There are 
_ extant other writers, particuiarly Christian fathers, who treat of 
many points of Egyptian antiquities; but their remarks can 
scarcely apply to the period which we are considering. 

‘The first great-event in A2gyptian history, is the expulsion of 
the Pheenician shepherds, or the Nomades of Lower K.gypt, B. C. 
1822, if we follow the newest system of chronology. According 
to Manethon, eighteen kings reigned between 122, B. C..and 
the era of Sesostris, a pertod of four centuries. The monument- 
al evidence is said to prove, that these eighteen kings had the 
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same relationship and succession to one another, that the histori- 
an mentions. It is certainly a great step that has been made, and 
a most interesting discovery to show that eight of Manethon’s 
eighteen names, in different parts of the list, are read on the mon- 
uments exactly as they are in the historical record. The proof 
of these being successive monarchs, and of the inscriptions being 
contemporary with the reigns, will be a valuable addition to 
our present knowledge.’ pp. 55, 56. 

‘It is able that the people, who built the monuments of 
Upper , advanced northward, along the Nile. Similar 
buildings, obelisks and inscriptions are found, even as far south 
as the modern Abysinia. It is probable also that these temples 
mark the progress of colonization by the same people. The rul- 
ing caste was that of the priests, and a new settlement would not 
be complete without a temple and. its sacred ministers, When 
Herodotus visited Egypt, the influence of foreign dominion had 
some effect, though not sufficient to destroy the ancient polity of 
the country : it was then divided into many Nomoi, or ecclsiasti- 
cal divisions, and the religious ideas and practices which prevail- 
ed in each, were generally different.’ p. 56. 


Then follows an account of the ecclesiastical polity, the di- 
vision into castes, and the deities, oracles, and peculiarities of 
opinion and worship. 

We have then a brief sketch of the history from Psammeti- 
cus B. C. 705, to the time of Alexander, with a few re- 
matks on the commerce of Egypt before the same period. 

The situation and soil of Egypt must have rendered it an 
agricultural and commercial country from the earliest times. 


‘In Upper Aigypt, the town of Thebes was once the centre of 
commerce for Africa and Arabia ; under its colossal porticos and 
market houses, the wares of southern Africa, and the products of | 
Arabia and India were collected. Its fame had spread, we know 
not how, #s far as the country of the Homeric poems. A mod- 
ern traveller, (Denon,) standing amidst the ruins of Thebes 
could feel and comprehend the advantages of its position: he 
could compute the number of days’ journies which separated him 
from the towns of Arabia, the emporium of Meroe, and the cities 
of central Africa. ‘The union of sovereign power, religious sanc- 
tity and extensive commerce, seemed sufficient to account for 
the mighty structures on each side of the river.’ p. 65. 


Religious or commercial pilgrims frequented the country ; 
the precious metals from the mountains east of Thebes must 
have been an attraction to strangers, interpreters were necessa- 
ry ; a class or caste of them was formed and probably connect- 
ed with or made up of the inferior priesthood. 
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‘Memphis in Lower Adgypt, was the centre of commerce when 
Herodotus visited A2gypt. The gold, the ivory, and the slaves of 
Africa, the salt of the desert, wine imported from Greece and 
Pheenicia twice a year, with the products of India and of Yemen, 
were collected in this market.’ 

‘In exchange, the merchants received the precious. metals, 
grain, and linen cloth, which Herodotus compares with that of 
Colchis.’ p. 66. 

‘The remainder of the chapter is ‘On the Language, Litera- 
ture, Science and Stock of the Egyptians.’ It would be neces- 
sary to quote the whole to give the substance of the pithy and 
pregnant observations, many of them apparently only notes for 
fuller exiexpore elucidation,—upon the name, the ancient and 
modern Copt, probably of the same stock, and the language. 
The following sentences contain the best short account that we 
have met with, of the first steps in the recent discoveries or 
conjectures of Champolleon. We wish we could feel the con- 
fidence as we believe we sympathize in the great interest ex- 
pressed by Prof. Long. 


* But the discoveries of recent philologists have removed all dif- 
ficulty, and we now learn that the language of the Coptic Testa- 
ment and other books, is the language of the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, and the old papyrus manuscripts found in the mummy box- 
es. This assertion, of course, must be understood with some lim- 


itations ; Greek, Roman, and Arabic words have been mingled 
with the Coptic : but the structure of the language sufficienty dis- 
tinguishes it from those which have been mentioned. 

‘ When the triple inscription of the Rosetta stone was taken to 
Europe, a key to the mysterious writing of Ai{gypt was readily 
obtained. ‘This monument contains an inscription in Greek, in 
hieroglyphic, and in enchorial or common characters. 


he names Ptolemeus and Cleopatra occur in the Greek ; in 
the hieroglyphic inscription, the corresponding names are ex- 
pressed by hieroglyphic characters, and included in a ring, 
which is now ascertained to have been the usual practice, with 
respect to Greek kings, Roman emperors, and native princes. 
_ ‘ A comparison of the Greek names Ptolemzus and Cleopatra, 
with the characters included in the rings, proved that these char- 
acters must have a phonetic value, like the characters of an al- 
habet, A Greek inscription found on the base of an obelisk, at 
hilw, the southern extremity of Egypt, assisted in making the 
comparison and in deducing the phonetic values of the charac- 
ters called hieroglyphic. The names of the Greek kings and 
Roman Emperors were discovered and compared, and thus the 
phonetic value of a great number of symbols was ascertained. 
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‘ This curious discovery has been applied to the elucidation of 
various monumental inscriptions with considerable success, and 
we may reasonably hope that a further prosecution of this re- 
search, conducted with sound and unprejudiced judgment, will 
give us some valuable information on ancient Avgypt. 

‘It ought to be remarked, that the phonetic hieroglyphics do 
not accurately represent all the letters that compose such words 
as Ptolemxus, Clepatra, Berenice, &c. nor could we expect this. 
They come however near enough, in most instances of words that 
have been explained, to leave no doubt about what was intended. 

‘The Hgyptian hieroglyphics, according tothis new discovery, 
may have a three fold value: they may represent some natural 
object, in which case they are nothing more than pictures, or they 
may be symbolical, expressive of certain qualities or compound 
ideas, or they may represent sounds and actually be alphabetical 
characters. These phonetic signs are pictures of physical or 
material objects, and each is said to represent the initial sound, 
or perhaps the first syllable of the Aigyptian word that expresses 
the object.’ Thus to represent the word Cesar hieroglyhically in 
our language, a picture ofa cow, a sow, and a rat would give the 
skeleton and the frame work of the name.’ _ pp. 69, 70. 


In the remainder of the chapter, the astronomy, geometry, 
sculpture, architecture and painting of the Egyptians, for the 
two first of which and probably for instruction in other sciences, 
Plato, and Eudoxus, Thales and Pythagoras are said to have 
spent some years in the country, are rapidly, touched upon.— 
But we have room for only the concluding observations. 

‘Some of the temples in Nubia are said also to possess sculp- 
tures approaching near to the perfection of Grecian skill. 


‘ The same general remarks will apply to the A®gyptian paint- 
ing. The reliefs on the walls of the temples were painted, and the 
were yellow, red, blue and green, with white and black. 
These colours are not mingled, but are kept entirely distinct, and 
even seem to have been appropriated to particular subjects or de- 
ities. Ammon, for instance, is said to be always painted blue. 
The walls of the sepulchres were also painted, and it is from 
these imperishable colours that we must derive our principal know- 
ledge of the ancient ASgyptians. Pictures of domestic life and 
utensils of various kinds are here represented. The outline of 
these drawings is tolerably good, but their general character is 
like that of the sculptures—the thing signified is known, but the 
beauty of complete imitation of natural or artificial objects is not 
attained, nor is the idea] perfection of the Greek artist to be look- 
ed for in any remnant of AXgyptian labour that has hitherto been 
found.’ p. 72. 
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We have thus, in the space of twentyfive pages, which, with 
the extemporaneous explanations that would naturally present 
themselves, might occupy perhaps two hours of a lecturer’s time, 
an ample introduction to the Second book of Herodotus. - This 
could by no possibility fail to excite great interest and curiosity. 
It would raise the mind of the learner. from the dead letter of 
the Greek text, to many of the most important subjects of sci- 
ence, art, and literature; it would connect the oldest of the pro- 
fane historians, and the earliest of known kingdoms with much 
that is most curious in modern discovery and most elevated and 
beautiful in modern science. It would open the eyes of the 
young scholar to what was before him; so that instead of seeing 
nothing in the pages of this father of History but barren and un- 
intelligible Greek, he would find them teeming with the germs 
of useful philosophy, and the elegant arts. Lessons in Greek, 
with such or similar illustrations, would be any thing but irk- 
some to every young man of spirit and intellect sufficient to de- 
serve the culture of a learned and accomplished education. 

It is true, as it may be objected, every author does not ad- 
mit of the same fulness of illustration as Herodotus does when 
treating of the antiquities of Egypt. But every ancient author 
does admit and demand something very much like it ; and it is 
the very office of a good instructer to search out and lay in 
order this extraneous information which the learner knows not 
where to look for and has no leisure to find. The business of 
the pupil is with the text ; but the teacher has performed less 
than half his duty if he has rested satisfied with ascertaining 
that the pupil has been faithful in gaining what can be gained 
from his grammar and dictionary. 

Neither is it necessary nor perhaps advisable that such illus- 
trative information should be given in the shape of a written 
preliminary dissertation. It may better spring from the occa- 
sion, or form the beginning or middle or the end of each lesson, 

We may venture to say that the general practice of this 
mode of teaching would do more to obviate the objections 
which are often made by unlearned but sensible practical men 
against the study of the ancient languages than any other 
course of measures that could be pursued, 

We had intended to follow our author in what he says of 
A®thiopia, and Meroe in particular ; to trace with him the great 
paths of ancient commerce, from Arabia, across the straits of 
Babelmandeb, by Azab, Axum, and Meroe, down the Nile to 
Thebes, and thence across the deserts, by the Oases to Car- 
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thage on the coast of Africa, and by the Nile and the Great 
Sea, to Tyru on the borders of Syria. These views form, as 









we en most interesting and valuable portion 
the geogra % a, But time and space fail. 
“We will not however conclude without giving our mite of ap- 
robation to the practice of the aut yr in regard to proper names. 
Te is disposed to write them in near conformity to the language 
to which they belong.* It is hardly necessary to say how much 


doubt pm bret. would be avoided if the practice could be 
come among the scholars of all nations. Let any t 
one look a moment on the a e metamorphoses that appear } 
ich, Italian, Spanish and maps, or call to mind 

many monsters that are made of a single tyrant of Syracuse, 
— | answer us, is it not an evil ? It is vain perhaps to hope to 
*form the French and Italians, but it is something to reform 











pes? confess that after reading this book and tracing out his 
otations iin, the few Greek authors which we have by us, 
di ping , after an est of m te years, in- 
sping gin pe stories of old Herodotus, eviving the half 
obliterated words of our former stock, by the ail of at ale He 
doifees.” itself grown out of fashion, thus pdaoee ourselves 
back in imagination, to the pleasant y ; when we were, 
like the young men whom Prof. Long |, entering upon 
the paths of literature, which we have so often since been 
to quit, and imagining ourselves listening to his learn- 
ed and familiar conversation lecture, we returned—we are sorry 
to own how eaten, a y—to other labours ‘and pursuits. And if 
we with feelings hardened by toils and ardour cooled by 
pointments (our brother reviewers will agree with us that they 
are neither few nor small,) have been thus excited by the hasty 
of a book accide sent us by a friend, taiet effects 
= be likely to be produced by the lectures themselves in ar- 
men, with leisure and books and life before them, 
wtie es and eye of an eloquent and zealous professor ? 
How could they fail, many of them at least, to catch a spark of - 
the flame of generous scholarship which burns within him ? 
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Art. VII.—Journal D’ Education et D’ Instruction. 


A Periodical with the above title was commenced in Paris, 
in April 1828, and has been issued regularly ever since in month- 
ly numbers of fortyeight small octavo pageseach. Of the ability 
with which it is conducted, a list of the names of those engag- 
ed in it, is sufficient testimony ; among whom the reader will 
recognize some of the most distinguished men of the present 
age. They are as follows ; 

Messrs. Artaud, professor ; Basset, late censor of the uni- 
versity ; Bebian ; Beyerley ; Coquebert de Montbret, member 
of the Institute ; C. Dupin, of the Institute ; Francceur, pro- 
fessor to the faculty of sciences ; Lacroix, of the Institute ; 
Count De Lasteyrie, member of many learned societies ; J. P. 
Pages ; Stapfer, late minister of public instruction in Switzer- 
land ; Villemain, of the French Academy. The responsible 
editor and publisher is the Count de Lasteyrie. 

We have received the first thirteen numbers of this work, 
with translations from which we shall frequently enrich our 
pages and instruct our readers. We regret that the short time 
these numbers have been in our hands, has prevented us from 
presenting to our readers, which we shall do at some future day, 
a general view of the present state of learning in that country, 
the interest and attention which the subject has lately awakened, 
and the operations which have been undertaken, and are now 
prosecuted, for its improvement. ‘The rank and talents of the 
men who have enlisted in the cause, give earnest of the most 
favourable results ; as is manifest, not only from the above list of 
conducters and the details of this work, but also from the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which has lately gone the rounds of our 
public prints. ‘Of seventeen Paris journals the proprietors of 
at least one third are noblemen, or persons of great distinction 
in the literary and scientific world.’ This is eminently true of 
those engaged in the cause of education. 

The following is a translation of a review in the above work, 
From the extracts herein given, we cannot but think the work, 
which is the subject of it, well worth perusing. 

REVIEW. 

Progressive Education; or, Study of the Course of Life. By 
Madame Necker de Saussure. Paris, Sautelet & Co., Place 
de Ja Bourse, | vol. 8vo. 

Parr. I.— Study of the Earliest Infancy. 
If education is the apprenticeship of life, if it ought to form 
VOL, 1V.—NO. ¥. 37 
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the child to manhood, one is not qualified to speak of it, whether 
to appreciate what it is, or to determine what it ought to be, 
before having a settled opinion upon the end and employment 
of life, before knowing the order in which the faculties are 
developed which together constitute human nature, and the 
germ of which is ingrafted in us from our infancy. This is 
what Madame Necker de Saussure appears to have well under- 
stood, and our first proposition may be regarded as an epitome 
of the whole plan of her work. 

This volume is divided into three books, the first contains an 
exposition of the principles which apply to all the periods of 
education. ‘The most natural course, the only one necessary, 
is, first to point out the end at which to arrive, and then to trace 
the most sure route for arriving atthis end. The author begins 
therefore with an exposition of her ideas upon the destination 
of man. Her ruling thought, that which serves her as guide, 
is, that our existence here below is only the prelude of another 
existence, that our passage through the present is only an edu- 
cation for another world. Viewed in this liglft, education is a 
work of moral improvement ; its task is to develope all our 
faculties in the view to the amelioration of our being. The 
want, the presentiment of something better, is, here below, the 
instinct of man. The search of the useful, which is the prin- 
ciple of our material well-being, as well as the sentiment of 
duty, which is the principle of our morality, unite to direct our 
double nature to a better state. Itis a salutary impulse, of which 
education ought to avail itself in its origin; it ought to treat it with 
care ; and the instructer will so have the better provided for the 
happiness of his pupil, as he shall have brought into activity 
with him the nobie instinct of improvement. 

‘ Education,’ says the author, ‘ought therefore to answer to 
our double destination. It ought to prepare the child for two 
successive existences. There is in him an immortal spirit which 
has only to pass through this world ; there is a feeble creature 
which came into it to suffer and die. 

‘Our nature has relation to these two vocations. The soul 
has faculties which relate to its sojourn upon earth ; it has those 
also which carry their views and their hopes beyond it. Both 
ought to be developed by education. Since God has not chosen 
to call us immediately to himself, and since he has obliged us 
to seek him by the road through life, to provide the child with 
all that is necessary to the journey, is the strict duty of the 
instructer. 
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‘ But, that life is a journey, that the idea of marching ought 
to be attached to all the periods of our existence, is what must 
never be lost sight of, and has not been sufficiently set forth, it 
appears to me, in the various definitions which have been given 
of education. People would say that the object was to lead the 
youth to a certain state, rather than to impress upon him the 
motion which shall one d&y carry him infinitely beyond that 
state ; and nevertheless, as the great moral and intellectual 
development at the end of childhood, is nothing when compared 
with what ought to be looked for in mature age, the thing by 
far the most essential, is to give the impulse. The progress 
already made is of less importance than the disposition for 
ulterior progress ; so that it is less necessary to take notice of 
the degree of the child’s advancement in his career, than of the 
resolution with which he appears inspired to run it. The more 
nearly a pupil approaches the general level of society, in relig- 
ion and knowledge, the more easily can he persuade himself 
that he has no longer any thing to acquire in these two respects ; 
so that there is a reason of stagnation, and by consequence of 
mediocrity, in advancement itself, if it is not the cause of new 
efforts. 

‘ This is why so many educations, in appearance the object of 
great care, are attended only with insignificant results. This 
is why so many minds, so many souls, degrade themselves. 
When there is no interior movement of life, every thing with- 
ers and soon perishes. Not to grow is to decrease ; not to 
advance is to go back: such is human nature. If there is in 
us a principle of amendment, there is also a principle of de- 
cline. Strength is necessary in order not to descend ; and 
perhaps one never gathers enough, but when he aspires to 
mount. 

‘ According to Kant, the end of education should be this :— 
to develope in the individual all the perfection of which he is suscep- 
tible. But as such a work cannot be achieved in infancy, and 
as it requires for its accomplishment the entire existence, I 
venture to propose a slight change in this fine definition ; to 
give to the pupil the will and the means of arriving at the perfection 
of which he shall one day be susceplible.’ 


The preceding is sufficient to give a conception of the gen- 
eral principles, the great ruling ideas, which form in some sort 
the theoretical part of the work ;—what the author might call 
her philosophy of education. In the following books we ar- 
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rive at the practical applications. After having pointed out 
the end, it remains to find the means of conducting us thither ; 
and, for this, an indispensable condition is to recognize the 
laws of the moral developement of our species, the order 
according to which the intellectual faculties display them- 
selves. It is necessary to follow their march and their pro- 
gress, from the child’s birth. Most writers, who have treated 
of education, have dwelt too little on the first years of life. 
The infant is a chipped block, but skilfully prepared for the 
future. He has in germ all that which should make the man. 
He supplies by instinct the means which are still wanting to 
him. But already these first impressions, these first habits, 
. leave upon the character and the understanding a stamp which 
cannot be effaced. Thus Madame Necker stops with partic- 
ular care to study the tender age. She has devoted the second 
and third books of her work to observe the first epoch of hu- 
man existence ; that is to say, infancy during its four first 
years. In her preface she gives the following exposition of 
the importance of this period, so short, but so rich in interest- 
ing facts for the observer. 


‘There exists between this period and the following a line 
of demarkation, which is not traced arbitrarily, but which de- 
pends upon the immutable and necessary order of the devel- 
opment of the individual. The child of five years is in 
possession of all the intellectual faculties granted to humanity. 
Some of these faculties, feeble and little exercised, often put 
in play by the most frivolous motives, express themselves as 
yet only by insignificant acts; but are nevertheless seen to 
manifest themselves in him, and he makes use of them in 
his way. Before four years, on the contray, the child is a 
being by himself. He lacks one of the essential elements of 
human reason, reflection. His mind, already very active, does 
not turn its view upon itself, and has no perception of its own 
operations. Besides, the instincts of the first age are with 
him in their vigour. His constitution, both moral and physical, 
is still composed to a great degree of the gifts granted to the 
earliest age for a temporary and special end ; gifts which are 
no longer found in the sequel. Thus dispositions which par- 
take of the mysterious nature of instinct, such as sympathy 
and the propensity to imitation, soon cease to make themselves 
remarked, whether they have really much diminished, or wheth- 
er the new development of the faculties which are better 
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known to us alone attracts our attention. In fine, when even 
the child already makes use of language, he still employs it 
only as a means of communicating outwardly ; his thought 
does not unroll itself interiorly into words, if one may be 
allowed such an expression ; and he lives always that life of 
sensations, images, desires, and various impressions, which is 
that of the new-born infant and of animals. From this mode 
of existence so different from ours, it results that the first age 
is the only one which is thoroughly separated from the follow- 
ing ages ; whilst these are connected by insensible gradations. 

‘ Nevertheless, it is not suddenly that the dispositions of the 
first age are seen to disappear. The period from five to ten 
years is an interval of transition, during which the instincts of 
the child grow gradually weaker, as the faculties of the man 
increase. But these instincts still subsist in the bosom of the 
individual, when they have become difficult to be recognized. 
If then one has neglected to study them when they reign alone, 
one will not distinguish them in a more complicated existence. 
One of the elements of the moral constitution of the pupil will 
always escape us, if we have not observed the child in the 
tender age.’ 


Madame Necker follows, therefore, the history of the child, 
of its impressions, and of its ideas. After having observed its 
natural instincts and the first wants which put them in play, 
she studies the action of the exterior world upon this soul still 
in ignorance of all things, and she applies herself to surprise 
the awaking of the various faculties. She sees spring up suc- 
cessively, memory, imagination, sympathy, the propensity to 
imitation. Here, I think, I ought to cite some of the remarks 
of the author, to prove at once the justness and acuteness of 
her perceptions, and her sagacity in unravelling the processes 
of incipient intelligence. The following are a few passages 
from a piece, full of grace, upon the serenity of the first age. 


‘An infant, at six months, half reclined in his cradle, and 
playing with its little hands, is in a situation the most happy. 
It is the same at nine or ten months, when seated upon a carpet, 
it amuses itself with dispersing various objects, which it next 
seeks to collect. While it is playing thus, you may resume your 
occupations ; a look, certain signs of intelligence from time to 
time, are sufficient to tell him that he is protected, and his secu- 
rity is perfect. Never deceive such a sentiment. Go to him, if 
he gets into difficulty, or even if, his interior movement beginning 
to subside, he can no longer spread it upon what surrounds him. 
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Then, nevertheless, be not in haste, and endeavour to give a 
short exercise to his patience. ‘Try to make him attach a sense 
to this simple word: Wait. Ifthis word has always expressed 
a sacred promise, it will take by degrees a great signification. 
The child will comprehend that you are decided to succor him, 
but that you have a vocation yourself; that he ought to receive 
and not to exact; and he will be the more tender and the more 
grateful for it.’ 


A skilful German physician, Mr. Freidlander, was struck, on 
arriving in France, to see to what degree people there sought 
to excite the vivacity of little children. 

‘[t has appeared to me,’ says he, ‘that mothers played too 
much with their children in the first period of life, and that 
they excited too much their vivacity. In Germany mothers 
are often heard to recommend to their infants to keep them- 
selves quiet.’ 

What reflections does not this observation so simple suggest? 
Who can determine the influence of this difference of conduct? 
Who shall tell us if the so marked preponderance of the active 
faculties with one of the two people, and of the contemplative 
faculties with the other, may not be assigned to this same 
cause, which reproduces itself under various forms during the 
whole course of education ? 

From sympathy Madame Necker makes to spring the pro- 
pensity to imitation. I am not too clear if, rigorously speaking, 
this lineage is very exact. I should be rather disposed to think 
that the instinct which excites the child to imitate what he sees 
done, is primitive like the others. Whatever it may be, the 
observations in detail are not the less just. 


‘ After having felt with us,’ says the author, ‘the child wishes 
to act like us: this is very simple. He believes himself able to 
execute what he sees us do, and his attempts, at once graceful 
and awkward, are for us the source of great amusement. We 
make him an object of pleasantry, whilst such undertakings were 
with him the effect of a serious desire, which we soon come to 
prevent. Natural essays of imitation become premeditated, af- 
fected almost, when they are continued to divert us. 

‘ A woman receives a letter, and reads aloud some passage of 
it to those who are around her, without thinking that she is 
heard by her child. Soon the latter avails himself of the first 

r he can find, raises it before his face, and at random utters 
all the words which he recollects, connecting them by a sound 
similar to that of speech, If the witnesses of this scene set 
themselves to laughing, the child does not interrupt his reading. 
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A glance thrown clandestinely upon his mother reveals in him a 
comic mixture of gravity which he wishes to preserve as an actor, 
and of the gaiety which he participates. Soon, animated by suc- 
cess, he carries his part still higher and higher, and at the end 
there is nothing in him but a little buffoon who seeks to amuse. 
Nevertheless, he did not begin by pleasantry, but thought in 
good faith that he was setting himself about a serious occupation.’ 

One of the most remarkable chapters of the second book, has 
for its title, How children learn to speak. ‘The author submits to 
a learned analysis this new privilege of our species, and the 
curious apprenticeship which the child makes in it ; and she 
throws light upon the march of his intellectual development, 
by the order in which he makes use of the different parts of 
speech. There ate three sorts of words which the child pro- 
nounces before others. ‘These are, nouns, verbs, and adjec- 
tives ; which form the matter, and as it were the body of dis- 
course. They express his chief interests in the midst of this 
world to which he is still a stranger, viz: to distinguish exterior 
objects by names, to define his own impressions by adjectives, 
and, in fine, to express his determinations by verbs. 


‘Two words which the child learns very readily, the particles 
yes and xo, are translations of gestures. ‘hey designate the 
material act of repelling and of receiving, and thereby become 
verbs: they are velle and nolle, to will and to will not. 

‘There are next some adjectives which introduce themselves 
into his head. They are those which express lively and frequent 
sensations. Pretty is soon of this number, so great with him is 
the need of testifying his admiration. 

‘ Those vestiges of animal language which have been preserved 
in our idioms, those cries which have been received into human 
language under the name of interjections, the child siezes upon 
and applies to a wonder. Never is the Oh! of disagreeable 
astonishment confounded with the Ah! of pleasure, nor the sen- 
timental O of prayer. How much time must roll away before 
one could explain all this to him philosophically! But the young 
bird has learned the song of its mother.’ 


On the subject of general nouns and of abstract ideas, the 
author combats in some points the opinion of Locke and Con- 
dillac. It seems to us that these philosophers have never 
denied that the mind begins by a purely individual notion of 
objects ; and perhaps they would have found no difficulty in 
admitting, with the author, that general terms are not, to the 
child, the expression of an abstract idea already conceived, but 
that they will be the instrument which shall enable him to con- 
ceive them 
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Already two women of superior mind had written upon edu- 
cation, Madame de Remusat and Madame Guizot. The work 
of Madame Necker is destined to take an honourable rank 
among these labours so useful. We find in it the alliance of 
an exalted reason with that delicacy of perception which seems 
more particularly given to the female mind. It will be read 
and consulted with profit by all mothers, and we may add, by 
philosophers, who will find therein a collection of facts and 
experiments, new and curious, upon our nature. Besides the 
elegance and grace of the style, that which makes its charm is 
that it breathes throughout that love of the beautiful and that 
purity of moral sentiment, which are the emanation of an 
exalted soul, 


[For the Journal of Education.] 
Art. VIII.—Cursory Remarks on the Influence of Novels. 


WE are aware that we have taken a subject which would 
harldly come within the limits of education, according to the 
usual acceptation of the word. By education is commonly 
understood, nothing beyond the direct instruction afforded to the 
young. But it appears to us that it is time that this word should 
have a broader meaning—that it should be made to embrace 
whatever tends to the formation of the character of an individ- 
ual, whether it proceed from the direct efforts of the instructer, 
or from those influences which are imperceptibly changing the 
state and condition of society. Regarding the word in this ex- 
tended sense, there is much more of education that is latent, 
than there is apparent—and surely it is not useless thus to re- 
gard it, since a knowledge of the secret causes, which are giv- 
ing atone and character to almost every mind, is certainly not 
unimportant to the application of suitable external aids to its 
development. The husbandman may cultivate his soil, simply 
from experience, and in total ignorance of those sciences, of 
which his vocation affords such ample illustration—but when 
you reveal to him the laws of nature you infuse new life into 
his calling, and his mind seems to form a connecting link be- 
tween the secret inward power of growth, and the external 
means of cultivation. Soit is with education. The disease of the 
infant must sometimes be cured by changing the quality of the 
milk of its mother. Let the instructer become acquainted with 
the power which is working within, and he will be able to work 
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with it, and if it bring forth good fruit to cherish it, if bad to 
correct and root it out. 

Thus it is, that when particular causes become so universal in 
their influence, as to impart a new hue to the common mind of 
society, their consideration becomes important to the instruc- 
ter; for his labours are not entirely of an absolute, but of a rel- 
ative character. He ought to be well acquainted with all that 
goes to constitute the moral and intellectual condition of the 
people ; for this condition is exerting a secret influence on 
the object of his care, of which it should be his aim to derive 
all the advantage and to avoid all the evil. The education of 
the heart is certainly not less important and more difficult than 
that of the understanding. For the latter, the field of sci nce 
is ample, and its laws are fixed immoveably and many of them 
are clearly demonstrated. Thus what is true may be defined 
and made apparent, but what is good in the affections is not so 
easily measured. Different people also have very different views 
of what is good. That the love of parents for their offspring 
should ofien be of such a quality as to become a curse rather 
than a blessing, is no less true than deplorable. They some- 
times seem in their children to see themselves as it were pro- 
jected before them, and to make the poor little sufferers both 
the depositaries and the victims of their own pride. Thus the 
love which should be the purest and the most useful, may become 
the most selfish and the most deadly in its effects; and that em- 
brace which should protect and preserve, may in its violence 
suffocate and destroy. Parental affection is designed by Provi- 
dence to have for its object not merely the health and preser- 
vation of the body but that of the mind also; and it is most 
deeply to be regretted, that it is so frequently unable to discri- 
minate between the good and evil tendencies in the subjects of 
its care. The secret, imperceptible influence of religion, how- 
ever, on all classes and ages of society, though immeasurably 
short of what it is designed to be, is still of immeasurable im- 
portance. The mind of the child requires the heat and light 
which descend from another world, not less than the objects of 
nature do those which warm and illumine this. Without the 
education of the heart, that of the understanding must be a life- 
less and useless thing. Knowledge without principle seeks not 
to enlighten, but to enslave the world. It would hide its treas- 
ures from the common eye of man, that it may the better turn 
them to its own purposes. The gold becomes dim that is grasp- 
ed for such a purpose, and the possessor in the attempt to de- 
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stroy others, is sure to destroy himself. The circle of his vis- 
ion is contracted to the narrow sphere of his own interest, not 
his real good, but his apparent interest. It is truly of little con- 
sequence to impart treasures whether of gold or of knowledge, 
without first imparting the disposition to use them in the service 
of mankind, and while the instructer is anxiously watching the 
progress of the object of his care, his mind should be turned in- 
ward with still more anxiety to that central power, where the 
slightest false movement, which may be then almost impercepti- 
ble, is sure some day to become visible in the disarrangement 
of allthe other parts. | While his understanding is applied to 
the understanding, his heart also should rest on the heart of 
the child ; warming the atmosphere about it, that its young af- 
fections may come into existence in health and safety. But it 
is time for us to proceed to the few remarks, we have to make 
more directly on the subject. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of our readers, that a vast 
proportion of the reading of the present day is that of novels, 
and that they are silently exerting an influence on the charac- 
ter of the age, almost unparalleled in the history of the world. 
Of these there are some, though we are happy to believe they 
are becoming less common, where immorality is not only not 
discountenanced, but is set off in such relief with the more at- 
tractive qualities of human nature, as to leave no doubt of their 
dangerous tendency with the youthful unguarded mind. It is not 
our object to speak of works of this character. They should be 
banished with the seducer from all decent society. We would 
shut our doors against that literature under whatever form it 
may appear, which would come into our dwellings ‘ rouged like 
an harlot, and with the harlot’s wanton lear.’ Novels of this 
description are the legitimate offspring of infidelity, and, like the 
writings of infidels, have no claim to the attention of the lover 
of true religion—for he that hath been permitted to feel and to 
see the truth of Christianity, and the eternal foundation of jus- 
tice and judgment, can no longer admit these subjects as de- 
batable ground, and ought not to have his peace disturbed by 
such intruders, 

The majority of our novels, however, must certainly be re- 
garded as of a very different character from that to which we 
have alluded ; and though we might hesitate to pronounce them 
as absolutely good in themselves, there is no reason to doubt 
their being remedial in the existing state of society. They 
have been regarded by religion as an open enemy, or at best a 
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doubtful friend ; but they appear to us to be intimately con- 
nected with the existing state of religion and science in the 
world, and by no means an unfair representative of them. Re- 
ligion regards its subjects as immortal ; by denying immortality 
to the strongest feelings by which -we are influenced, she gives 
to the novelist, that which she will at some future period re- 
mand as her own property, and which when rightly used in 
her service will work miracles indeed in changing the moral 
condition of the world, Religion has left us no less to the im- 
agination than the novelist ; and when the distant prospects 
of happiness and misery which she has held forth, shall be lost 
in the view of the good and bad affections which exist at pres- 
ent, then also may the stories of romance subside into the ac- 
tual enjoyments of domestic life. The literature of the day is 
in fact the offspring of the religion of the day ; and that it is 
not acknowledged as such, argues as unfavourably of the chas- 
tity and purity of the latter, as of the former. 

We have no occasion to tell to either sex, the secret of the 
power of novels. They call into action that strong love which 
may be chastened and purified, but before which even reli- 
gion itself may be in danger, when, as has sometimes been the 
case, she rashly attempts to eradicate it. There must be a he- 
ro and heroine, and the object of the story is to make the inte- 
rest in their union stronger and stronger in the mind of the 
reader. This is effected by presenting them in the most attrac- 
tive light ; by leaving the result in obscurity ; by thickening 
difficulties in the way of a happy issue ; and by a variety of in- 
cidents by which the interest is increased, and the desire 
strengthened by being continued and directed to the same end. 
When the novelist has succeeded in calling into excitement this 
master-passion of the human breast, it is not difficult for him to 
put into requisition all the servants of the household. The 
reader is prepared to look with new pleasure on the scenery of 
nature ; to listén with rapture to the music which seems to fall 
on his ear ; to travel over seas and through forests ; to mingle 
with all ranks and classes of society, and to listen to the pages 
of history when she condescends to appear in the garments of 
fiction. 

Thus it is that novels operate on the feelings rather than the 
understanding. They are performing a work at the present 
day on the heart, scarcely less important than that which sci- 
entific researches are effecting on the intellect ; nor do we 
discover more of irreligion in the looseness of the one, than in 
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the pride and self-complacency of the other. They are mould- 
ing the feelings of the community into a common form, and 
insensibly removing asperities of temper which might not yield 
to the direct power of truth. ‘The particulars they contain may 
be soon forgotten, but they leave a swell on the memory, which 
does not so readily subside. The temporary exercise they af- 
ford to the feelings, if not abused, seems to us not unfavourable 
to their healthy development. Little girls must have their dolls, 
and little boys their riding sticks. 

It may appear strange that an age distinguished beyond all 
others for its strict adherence to facts in scientific researches, 
should likewise be remarkable for such an exuberance of works 
of fiction. But it appears to us that they are the product of the 
same soil. The multitude of novels of the present day, could 
not have been produced in an age less scientific; and were it pos- 
sible, it would have been followed by the most disastrous conse- 
quences. As it is, there are undoubtedly weak minds among 
both sexes which are removed from their proper balance, and 
suspended, as it were, midway between earth and heaven, at 
once deprived of the sober realities of this world, and of the 
pleasure they might derive from the creations of the imagina- 
tion, did they not mistake the picture for the object that is 
painted. But there is fortunately for the most part a string to 
the kite, and the buoyant flights of fancy acknowledge a centri- 
petal power in the unyielding, unchangeable character of sci- 
entific knowledge. The only rational pleasure connected with 
the perusal of works of fiction is never unattended with the 
perception that they are such. The closer the resemblance to 
nature the better. We may sometimes almost lose ourselves 
as when gazing on a beautiful picture ; but those who cannot 
distinguish painted fruit from real, by the sight, the touch or the 
taste, may learn their mistake to their sorrow when they have 
swallowed it. Those who so far mistake the character of novels, 
as to use them as something real and substantial’ in themselves, 
will shortly find them as unsatisfactory as those realities from 
which they are endeavouring to fly. It is necessary not 
only that we feel that they are natural, but that they are only 
a resemblance of nature, and not only that they resemble na- 
ture but to witness the art by which this resemblance is pro- 
duced. Have but a real mirror, and the magic of a mirror 
dance is ended. 

For ourselves, we regard the use of novels as purely medici- 
nal. When fatigued or perplexed with business or study, or 
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wearied by passions which yield only by little and little to the 
power of higher principles, we are sometimes disposed to fly 
from ourselves, they help us to do it. The names and the 
contents are at once forgotten ; but if they are what they should 
be, they refresh and invigorate the mind like sleep. It is ne- 
cessary for us to use them sparingly, and not to forget the pur- 
pose for which they are used. ‘There is such a thing as being 
a drunkard in mind as well as in body, and he that makes that 
in spirit his meat and drink, which is good and safe only as 
an occasional stimulus, is in the way to destroy his power of 
discriminating between good and evil, truth and falsehood, and 
to bring disease and death into his soul. 

It is by no means the design of these remarks to speak in 
terms of unqualified approbation of any of our novels. As they 
are made to please the taste of the day, they yield readily to 
its corruptions, There is much that is depraved and affected 
in the existing state of society, and those who write to please 
people as they are, must not hold a glass before them, which 
will make them blush at their own deformities. But we trust 
that the fountain-head of literature may yet be opened. Protes- 
tanism has been gaining ground, but religion has continued a 
recluse. She has long enough stood aloof beth from science 
and literature. It remains for her to enter into them not with 
a sad countenance, but with childlike innocence chastening and 
purifying ; and to receive from them a tithe in return, Then 
shall we delight to behold all things, in their proper places and 
true relations ; both the trees which are laden with fruit, and 
the flowers which cheer us with their beauty and fragrance, 
and send us rich presents by the little bee that visits their se- 
cret chambers, 
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Model Infant School. 


Ar a meeting of citizens, held on Wednesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 23, 1829, at the school room, No. 22 Arch street: Robert Rals- 
ton, Esq. was called to the chair; and Joseph R. Chandler, appointed 
secretary. 

The Rev. Mr Carll, stated the object of the meeting to be the for- 
mation of a society for the purpose of establishing, in this city, a ‘ Mod- 
el Infant School,’ to prepare teachers for the many schools of that kind 
already in existence, and which, when suitable instructers shall be sup- 
plied, will undoubtedly rise up in every town and district in the Union. 
After a statement of the very great benefits which had attended the 
labours of individuals and the public in the good cause, in various 
places ;—and, after several resolutions, expressive of the hearty con- 
currence of the meeting in the plan proposed ; it was 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed to draft a circular, recom- 
mending the establishment of these schools in every town and district 
throughout our State and country; and also, an invitation to cooper- 
ate in the establishment of a Model School; which committee, when 
appointed, shall receive any communication relative to the interest of 
the society. 

The committee consists of Rev. M. Carll; J. R. Chandler, and 
Rev. R. W. Cushman. 

J. R. Caanpier, Secretary. Rosert Raxsron, Chairman. 


CIRCULAR. 


To the Friends of Infant Schools throughout the United States :— 

Friends and Fellow Citizens, Two years have now elapsed since those 
excellent institutions, called Infant Schools, were introduced into these 
United States. Oftheir vast importance, in a civil, moral, and reli- 
gious point of view ; of the practicability of interesting the infant mind, 
by addressing the faculty of sensation; giving the thinking principle 
a proper direction, and thus laying the basis of future intelectual en- 
ergy, there no longer remains a doubt. Actual experiment has estab- 
lished the fact. 

In a document of this nature, we cannot pretend to enlarge upon 
their incalculable benefits: suffice it to say, that whether viewed in 
relation to the welfare of the rising generation; as a matter of econo- 
my and actual saving to the State; to the perpetuity of our political 
existence ; or the present and future happiness of our fellow men; 
they present to the consideration of the patriot and philanthropist 
claims of no ordinary character. 

Did we stand in need of arguments to convince us of their utility, 
what better can be offered than the favourable manner in which they 
have been received by the public? Already we find them introduced 
into all our principal cities and towns in the Atlantic States. In Phil- 
adelphia alone, there are nine, containing, in the aggregate, from fif- 
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teen te eighteen hundred children, rescued from the contagion of 
wickedness, and their foctsteps directed into the paths of virtue.* Not 
only are these little innocents snatched from the scenes of disorder 
which the streets and alleys of a populous city exhibit, but the manner 
in which they are prepared, after passing through this early course of 
instruction, to enter our free schools, sabbath schools, and other insti- 
tutions of learning, furnishes another consideration, which will not be 
overlooked by the philanthropist. 

These schools are probably destined to exert a powerful influence 
on the entire system of education: they will urge forward those who 
are now in advance; new moies of instruction will be introduced ; 
new illustrations of science, and a superior discipline will obtain, ground- 
ed in the la‘v of mutual kindness. 

Even now, a plan of instruction is called for, founded upon the con- 
stitution of the mind, a bettcr knowledge of the faculties composing it, 
the order in which these faculties exist, and the discipline best adapt- 
ed for their exercise and gradual development. Regarding the sen- 
ses as the inlets to the mind, we must commence with sensation, obser- 
vation, and reflection, thus forming the basis of thought; and introduc- 
ing those elements, out of which, by means of reflection, comparison, 
discrimination, and association, the higher faculties of memory, judg- 
ment, reason, intellect, and, in short, the moral and religious senti- 
ments are formed, by which the passions and propensities of our ani- 
mal nature are to be controlled. 

Such being the important consequences resulting from these insti- 
tutions, it is obvious that they call for a well digested system, and fa- 
cilities of acquiring a knowledge of the mode of instruction, of which 
they are at present destitute. 

he friends of Infant Schools are, therefore, most earnestly solicit- 
ed to cooperate with the society now formed, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a Model School, with a view of perfecting the system, and of 
affording opportunities for training up persons to take upon themselves 
a charge so interesting. 

In addition to the benefits above alluded to, immediate steps will be 
taken to introduce all existing improvements and facilities of impart- 
ing instruction which have the sanction of experience, both in Europe 
and in our country. No idea or impression, of a physical nature, will 
be considered as permanently fixed in the mind, until it has been sub- 
mitted to the observation and scrutiny of the senses; we shall there- 
fore draw largely from the stores of nature, and much pains will be ta- 
ken to provide a suitable apparatus. A correspondence has already 
been opened with the Infant School Society of London; the fruits of 
their experience will be received and promptly transmitted to the estab- 
lishments throughout our own country. 

It is hoped that a united effort will now be made by the Christian 
philanthrophist to lay a foundation, that shall be an honour to the age 
in which we live, and an imperishable monument of glory to our coun- 
try. 

It is intended, that any community or individual subscribing a mod- 
erate sum towards the support of this Model School, shall be entitled 
to send one or more persons to acquire a knowledge of the system. 


* An equal number waiting to be received. 
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In the mean time, any communications (post paid) addressed to either 
of the subscribers, composing the committee on behalf of the society, 
will receive due attention. 

M. M. Cart, 


Jos. R. CHANDLER. 
October Ist, 1829. Rost. W. Cusuman. 


niversity of London. 


Norice oF THE Courses or LECTURES 
During the Session 1829—1830. 


Tue division of the Classes and the method of instruction originally adopt- 
ed have been carried into effect without any important alteration, and they 
have been found to answer so well that no change is contemplated. The 
hours at which some of the Classes meet have been altered ; and in those for 
= modern languages, the Students are to be divided into Senior and Junior 

asses. 

The Session of the University commences on the Ist of October, and ter- 
minates on the 15th of July. 

The following Classes will open on Monday the Ist of November, and will 
continue till the middle of July, with no other interruption than a recess of 
about ten days at Christmas and at Easter. 

The Latin and Greek Lanugages, Literature, and Antiquities. 

The English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish Languages and 
Literature. 

The Hebrew, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, and Hindoostanee Languages 
and Literature. 

Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Zoology. 

Jurisprudence and English Law. These Classes, however, will be sus- 
pended during the Spring Circuit and Quarter Sessions. 

The Class of Political Economy commences on the Ist of February, and 
continues to the end of the Session. 

The following Meprcau CuAsses will open on Thursday the Ist of Octo- 
ber, with the exceptions afterwards stated, and will continue to the middle of 
May, without any interruption except for a few days at Christmas and 
Easter. 

Anatomy, Physiology, Comparative Anatomy, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, 
Nature and Treatment of Diseases Clinical Medicine, Midwifery and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Chemistry, 
Medical Jurisprudence, and Dissections and Demonstrations. 

The Class of Botany will open on the Ist of April and continue for three 
months. 

The plan of the University includes the following branches, for which Pro- 
fessors have not yet been appointed: Logic, and the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind; Moral and Political Philosophy ; History, Ancient aud Modern ; 
Roman Law ; Mineralogy and Geology. 

Students are to enter their names previously to the commencement of the 
Classes, and all fees are to be paid at the office of the University. Students 
nominated by a Proprietor must bring a written nomination, but no particular 
form is necessary. Those who during the last Session were nominees or Pro- 
prietors are not required to renew their nomination. 

Students are at liberty to select the Classes that they wish to attend; but 
the Courses recommended to those who are beginning their academical gen- 
eral education, are, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and English. The hours 
are so arranged that the Classes for the English, French, or German lan- 


So soon as the funds will permit, this school will go into operation. 
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wages may be attended at the same time with the Classes for Latin, 
reek, and Mathematics. 

It is recommended that no person should enter who is under fifteen years 
of age; if any one should present himself under that age, he must be exam- 
ined by the lessor, and declared to be fit for the Class which he proposes 
to enter, before he can be admitted. 

An opinion having prevailed that instruction at the University is conveyed 
by Lectures only, it is proper to state, that in all the Classes there is a direct 
communication tienes the Professor and his pupil by examinations and ex- 
ercises ; and where languages are taught, the instruction is conveyed princi- 
pally in the way of inte tion and written exercises, and only incidentally 

y continuous Lectures. The Junior Classes of the modern languages are 
adapted to mere beginners. 
ours are fixed for two Junior and two Senior Classes of some of the For- 
eign languages ; but it is to be understood that the Professor will not open 
two Classes for the same kind of instruction unless there shall be a reasonable 
number of Students for each. 

Where Junior and Senior Classes are opened in the same department of 
instruction, if Students who have entered for the Senior Class are found upon 
examination not to be sufficiently advanced for it, they will be required to 
join the Junior Class. 


‘ Chass Stent tee to Key.—Daily except Saturday. 
unior Class.—From to 124. 
Senior Class—From 12h to 2. ¢ Fee for each Class, £7 10s. . 

The Junior Latin Class will commence with Cicero’s Oration on the Manil- 
ian Law, and the Tenth Book of the Aneid of Virgil, and it is desirable that 
those who are not able to read the latter book with tolerable facility, should 
not enter the Class; for without such previous acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, they cannot receive benefit from the instruction of the Professor. 

e Senior Latin Class will commence with the latter part of the Letters of 
Cicero, and the Epistles and Satires of Horace. A Lecture on some subject 
connected with Roman History, Geography or Antiquities, will be read to 
this Class once every week, at an hour not interfering with the other Lectures. 


Junior Class.—From 124 to 2. : 
Senior Class.—From 10} to 12. Feo for each Class, £7 10s. 

The Junior Class will begin with the Fifth Book of the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon, and the Prometheus of Aischylus. Instruction in the Geography of 
Ancient Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands, wili accompany this part of the 
Course. Those who enter the Junior Class should be able to read the Ana- 
basis of Xenophon with tolerable ease, for without such previous acquaintance 
with the language they can scarcely derive benefit from the instruction of 
the Professor; a careful perusal of the first two or three books of the Anaba- 
sis is recommended to them. ~ 

The Senior Class will commence with the First Book of Thucydides; and 
the Perse of Aischylus; the latter will be compared with parts of the Sev- 
enth and Books of Herodotus. 

In both Classes, and particularly in the Junior Class, the Professor will 
give preliminary instruction on the author to be read. This assistance will be 
given in such a manner, and to such an extent, as he may consider best adapt- 
ed to the object of instructing the Class; and it will always be followed by 
strict examination. 

The Professor intends to appropriate an extra hour in each week to deliver- 
ing a Lecture or Discourse to the Senior Class, on some subject closely con- 
nected with their daily Greek studies. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Professor, the Rev. Thomas Dale. 


Junior Class.—Tuesday and Thursday, from 24 to 
Saturday, from ....... 10} to 11 } Fee £5. 


The attention of the Pupils in this Class will be Ee emarg but not exclu- 
sively, directed to the Principles and Practice of English Composition ; and 
the text-books to be used will be Grant’s English Grammar, Crombie’s Ety- 
mology and Syntax, and Irving’s Elements. 
Senior Class.—Tuesday and Thursday, from 34 to 5. 
Saturday, from to 103 ; Fe, £6. 


The Pupils of the Serfior Class will be first instructed in the Elementsof the 
Anglo-Saxon, as introductory to the History and Etymology of the English Lan- 
guage. Their attention will next be directed to the origin and gradual formation 
of the Language, andits grammatical principles will be explained and illustrat- 
ed, occasionally by comparison with the structure of the Greek and Latin 
tongues. Written exercises of the Didactic, Epistolary, and Oratorical class 
will be required from the Students, and Lectures will be given on the Prin- 
ciples of Translation, on Rhetoric, and the more important parts of the Belles 
Lettres. The Pupils of this Class will also be exercised in extemporary 
speaking ; subjects for discussion being proposed from time to time by the 

rofessor, and the debate being carried on under his immediate superintend- 
ence. . 

It is recommended that, in addition to Dr Crombie’s Treatise on Etymolo- 
gy and Syntax, &c., the Philosophy of Rhetoric by Dr Campbell, and Dr 

hateley’s Treatise on Rhetoric, should be read by those who design to at- 
tend this Class. 

There will be Lectures on English Literature in the course of the Session, 
the particulars of which will be announced hereafter. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE.—P. F. Merlet, Esq. 


Junior Class.—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 8 to9 a.m. Another 
Class—on the same days, 24 to 34. Senior Class-——Monday Wednesday, and 
Friday, 33 to 43. Another Class.—Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 8 to 9 
A.M. Fee for each Class, £5. 


Mr Merlet proposes to open an Evening Class on Mondays and Thursdays, 
from 74 to 84. Fee £4. : 


GERMAN LANGUAGE, —-Professor von Mahlenfels. 


Junior Class.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 84 to 94 a. mM. 
Another Class—Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 24 to 34, Saturday, 11 to 12. 
—Fee for each Class, £5. Senior Class—Tuesday and Thursday 84 to 94 
A. M., Saturday, 93 to 10§. Another Class—Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
33 to 4§. Fee for each Class, £5. 

There will be Lectures on German Literature in the course of the Session, 
the particulars of which will be announced hereafter. 

It is also the intention of Professor von Mahlenfels to give a Course of Lec- 
tures on Northern Literature, containing a survey of Icelandic, Swedish and 


Danish Literature, preceded by an historical introduction on Northern My- 
thology. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE.—Professor Panizzi. 


Junior Class.—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 11 to 12. Senior Class— 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 11 to 12. Fee for each Class, £5. 

If it is found to suit the convenience of Students, there will be Classes on 
the same days from 84 to 94 in the morning. 

There will also be Lectures on Italian Literature in the course of the Ses- 
sion, as will be announced hereafter, 
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SPANISH LANGUAGE.—Professor Galiano. 


Junior Class. —Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 12 to 1. Senior Class— 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 12 to 1. Fee for each Class, £5. 

If it is found to suit the convenience of Students, there will be Classes on 
the same days, from 84 to 94 in the morning. : . 

There will be Lectures on Spanish Literature in the course of the Session, 
as will be announced hereafter. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES.—Professor Rosen. 


There will be Classes for Persian, Arabic, Sanskyjt, and Hindoostanee, and 
the hours will be fixed so as to suit the convenience of Students. 

The Fee for the whole academical Session will be £6, and for three months’ 
instruction £3 10s. for each Class. 


HEBREW.— Professor Hurwitz. 


Junior Class—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 94 to 104.—Senior Class, 
same days, 11 to 12. Fee for each Class, £5. 


MATHEMATICS.—Professor De Morgan. 


Junior Class.—First and second Divisions, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
94 to 104; and Saturday, 9 to 104. Second Division alone, Tuesday and 
Thursday, 94 to 104. Fee £7. 


The First Division of the Junior Class will contain those who are com- 
mencing their mathematical studies. A familiarity with the four first rules 
of Arithmetick is indispensably necessary ; and an acquaintance with Vul- 
gar and Decimal Fractions will be a great advantage. ‘The instruction given 
will consist entirely of examination in Euclid, and practice in the operations 
of Algebra. Lectures will be entirely excluded. 

The Second Division of the Junior Class will contain those who are ac- 

uainted with the First Four Books of Euclid, and with Algebra as far as 
Equations of the second Degree. The additional days given to this division 
will be devoted to Lectures on such of the more advanced branches as the 
Pupils are prepared for. 
nior Class.—-First and Second Divisions, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, 24 to 84. Saturday, 11 to 124. Second Division alone, Tuesday and 
Thursday, 24 to 34. Fee, £6. 

The Senior Class will contain all who have been instructed in Plane 
Trigonometry ; and the subjects pursued will be Spherical Trigonometry, 
Conic Sections, the Theory of Equations, the Application of Algebra to 
Geometry, &c. The Additional hours given to the Second Division of the 
Class, will, in tiie first part of the year, comprise developments of the subjects 
—— are treated of in the other days, and the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 
Professor, The Rev. Dr Lardner. 


Junior Class.—Every day except Saturday, from 34 to 44. First Course, 
Mechanics. Fee £4. Ending in February. Second Course, Hydrostatics 
and Pneumatics. Fee £3 10s. Ending in June ;—or to persons attending 
the whole Course, £7. 

A connected series of Experimental Lectures on these subjects will be 
delivered on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, during the Session. The 
Mathematical parts of the science will be explained on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
me < when examinations will also be held. 

nior Class.—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from 24 }: Ist Course, 
Light. Fee £2. 2d Course, Heat. Fee £2. 3d Course, Electricity and 
Magnetism. Fee £2. 4th Course, Astronomy. Fee £2. 5th Course, 
Geodesy. Fee £1. Fee for the whole Courses £7. 
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ZOOLOGY .—Professor Grant. 
Daily except Saturday, from 3 to 4; commencing on the Ist of February, 
and terminating at the end of April. Fee £2. 
There will be a Summer Course, commencing in May. 


BOTANY.—Professor Lindley. Fee £8. 

The Lectures will commence in April, and will continue daily for three 
months. The first part of the Course will be devoted to Physiological Botany, 
and the Principles upon which the different Organs of Vegetable bodies are 
constructed. The — part will be confined to Practical Botany, for the 
purpose of studying which the Natural System will be principally employed. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. Professor Mac Culloch. 

The Lectures will commence on the Ist of February, and will be delivered 
three times a week, from half past ten to half past eleven. The conversations 
and examinations will be held each Saturday at the same hour. 

The course will be divided into two parts. The first part will relate to the 
Production of Wealth; the second part to the Distribution and Consumption 
of Wealth. Fee for the entire Course, £5; for each division, £2 15s. 

A valuable collection of Works relating to Political Economy is provided 
for the particular use of the Students attending this Class. 


JURISPRU DENCE.—Professor Austin. 


The Lectures will commence in November, before which time the days 
and hour will be duly announced. 


ENGLISH LAW.—Professor Amos. 

The Lectures will commence on Monday the 2d of November, and will be 
given every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, during the Session, from 64 to 
74; except in Term time, when the Lecture will commence at a quarter be- 
fore seven, and during the Quarter Sessions and Spring Circuit, when the 
Class does not meet. It is however in contemplation at these times to give 
separate Courses upon particular branches of Law, as will be more specifi- 
cally announced hereafter. 

There is adjoining the Lecture-room a Law Library for the use of the Stu- 
dents, which is open from five to nine in the evening; the books may also be 
consulted in the forenoon from ten to four o’clock, on application to the 
Librarian. 

MEDICAL CLASSES. 
Commencing 1st of October. 

The Council have much satisfaction in announcing that the Right Hon. 
C. W. Williams Wynn has very.liberally placed at their disposal his nomina- 
tion to an Assistant-Surgeoncy in the service of the East India Company. The 
Council will before the end of the Session declare the qualifications necessary 
for competitors for this appointment, so far as relates to medical and classical 
acquirements ;—but it is right now to. state, that the strictest testimonials of 
moral character and general good conduct will be required. 


It will be observed that the sang ae Classes continue from October to the 
middie of May, and the larger Fee is for the whole course; but for the con- 
venience of the Students the Course may be divided into twe parts, and a 
separate Fee be paid for each. 


ANATOMY.—Professor Pattison. 
Daily, except Saturday, 14 to3. Fee £7; or for the First Division £4; 
3. 


Second Division £ 
The half hour from 14 to 2 will be occupied by examinations on the pre- 


vious Lectures. ‘ 
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PHYSIOLOGY .—Professor Bell.” 
Tuesday and Thursday, 5 to 6. Fee £2. 


ANATOMICAL DEMONSTRATIONS.—J. R. Bennet, A. B. 
Daily, 11 to12. Fee £5. First Division £3; Second Division £2. 


The Anatomy of the human body will be completely demonstrated at least 
twice during the Session. The examinations take place on Saturday. 


Surgery and Clinical Surgery.—Professor Bell. Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, 6 to 64. Fee £5. First Division £3; Second Division £2. 


Nature and Treatment of Diseases —Professor, Dr Conolly. Daily, ex- 
cept Saturday, 4 to5. Fee £6. Or for each Division £3. 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children.—Professor, Dr Davis. 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 9to10. Fee £5. First Divi- 
sion £3; Second Division £2. 

Clinical Medicine.—Professor, Dr Watson. Monday and Friday, 124 to 
14. Fee for the whole Course £4; for Half the Course £2. 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics.—Professor, Dr Thomson. Daily, ex- 
cept Saturday, 3to4. Fee £6. First Division £3; Second Division £3. 

A very complete Museum has been formed by the Professor of this depart- 
ment for the illustration of his Lectures, to which the Students of his Class 
will have access under certain regulations. 

Instructions in Pharmaceutical Chemistry will be given to private Pupils in 
the Professor’s Laboratory in the course of the Session, the particulars of 
which will be announced hereafter. 


Chemistry.—Professor, Dr Turner. Daily, except Saturday, 10 to 11. 
Fee £7. First Division £4; Second Division £3. 

The Professor will give one or more Courses of Practical Chemistry, in 
which the pupils will be instructed in the manipulations of experiments and 
processes. Further particulars will be announced hereafter, and the Professor 
pe in the mean time give information on the subject to those who may apply 
to him. 

Comparative Anatomy.—Professor, Dr Grant. Daily, except Saturday, 3 
to4. Commencing on the 15th of October, and terminating at the end of Jan- 
uary. Fee £2. 


Botany.— Professor Lindley. Daily, durmg the months of April, May, and 
June. Fee £3. 


Medical Jurisprudence.—Professor, Dr J. Gordon Smith. Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, from 74 to 84. These Lectures will commence in Octo- 
ber, and be continued until May. Fee £4. First Division £2; Second Di- 
vision £2. 

If the Class is sufficiently numerous, the Professor will instruct the Students 
of Medicine, and those who are not of that profession, separately; but as the 
object of instruction will be a common one, all the pupils will be at liberty to 
attend upon every occasion. 


The Museum of Anatomy is open to the Medical Students every day. Be™ 
sides an extensive series of preparations, it contains a large collection of origi- 
nal drawings in illustration of Morbid structure: and both collections are re- 
ceiving additions regularly. -Desé@tiptive catalogues are preparing, which wil! 
be ready next Session. — 


* To comply with the Regulations of the Coll of Surgeons and Society of 
Apothecaries respecting Attendance upon Caneeen of Anatomy and Physiology, 
the Student must attend the Lectures of the Professor of Physiology as well as 
those of the Professor of Anatomy, 
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HOSPITAL ATTENDANCE. 


The Students have the power of witnessing Hospital Practice at the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, which is in the immediate vicinity of the University. Dr 
Watson and Mr Bell deliver Clinical Lectures in the University upon their 
eases in the Hospital. 

The usual Terms of Admission to the Middlesex Hospital are as follows : 

Physician’s Pupil. Six months, £10 10s. Twelve months, £15 15s. 
Perpetual, £22 1s. 

Surgeon's Pupil. Three months, £10 10s. Six months, £15 15s. Twelve 
months, £21. Perpetual, £52 10s. 

Entrance Fee to the Apothecary, 1 guinea ; to the Secretary, 5 shillings. 

The Pupils of the University are to be admitted to the benefit of dicaltaie 
at the Middlesex Hospital for the following fees: 

Medical Practice. Academical Session of nine months, £12 12s.; but no 
Certificate is granted without completing the attendance of the year, and pay- 
ing up the Fee of £21. . 

cond Session, £12 12s.; after which the Pupil will have free admission. 

A Fee of 21 guineas at one payment, or of 9 guineas in addition to the first 
£12 12s., if paid before the conclusion of the first Session, will also entitle the 
Pupil to oephneseng aay 

ntrance Fee to the Apothecary, 1 guinea; to the Secretary, 5 shillings. 
Surgical Practice. The ean as Ga hoes. _ a 


DISPENSARY ATTENDANCE. 


The Council have established a Dis in George Sreet, Euston Square, 
which is attended by the Professors of t the Nature Treatment of Diseases, 
Materia Medica, Midwifery, and Anatomy; and. affords to the Pupils the 
benefit of med practice under their teachers. Fee, for.nine months at- 
tendance, £5. 


FEES. 


1. Won-nomination Fee. The Class Fees stated above are payable by 
Students nominated by Proprietors: those not nominated pay an addition upon 
those fees according to the following scale: viz. 

£ £8. a. 
If the Class Fee be 1, an addition of 0 5 0 
se “ “ec 010 O 


and so forth. But this extra payment ceases so soon as it amounts to £4 10s. 

2. University Fee. Students who are matriculated pay a Fee of £2, and 
are exempted from further payment on this head for four years. Occasional 
po ig pay annually a Fee of 10s. for one Class, and £1 for two or more 
Classes. 


EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 


Every Professor devotes a certain portion of the hours of instruction in each 
week to the examination of his Pupils. No junior Student is exempted ; stu- 
dents of more advanced years may claim exemption, but all who wish to ob- 
tain Certificates must submit to these examinations. 

There will be three public examinations of each Class in the course of the 
Session ;—the first immediately before C ?the second immediately be- 
fore Easter, the third at the beginning of July, and upon the last occasion Pri- 
zes and Honours will be awarded. In the Medical Classes, however, the 
final examination and the distribution of Prizes and Honours will take place 
about the middle of May. 

The results of the two first examinations will be taken into account in deter- 
mining the merits of the competitors for honors at the conclusion of the Session. 


Cee eee a ae 
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LIBRARY. 


A collection has already been made of more than eight thousand volumes, 
and it is daily increasing. It consists chiefly of such works as the Students 
must consult in the prosecution of their studies at the University. The Li- 
brary is open every day from ten in the morning to four in the afternoon, and 
the books may be consulted by all the students of the University. 

Separate Libraries have been formed for the use of the Law and of the Me- 
dical Students, to which they will have access in the evening. 


HOUSES FOR THE RECEPTION OF BOARDERS. 


The Council feel that their direct interference in the management of houses 
opened for the reception of boarders must necessarily be inefficient; and un- 
willing to give a pledge which they cannot redeem, they do not attempt to lay 
down any rules for the conduct of the students beyond the walls of the Uni- 
versity. A Register has been opened at the shop of Mr Taylor, the bookseller 
and publisher of the University, No. 30, Upper Gower Street, in which the 
names of such persons as are willing to receive boarders are inserted, provided 
they mops with certain regulations. The names of those who shall be dis- 
covered to have evaded the regulations, will be erased from the Register, and 
notice of that erasure will be sent to the parents or relatives of all the students 
who may board in their houses. 


A Book has also been opened at Mr. Taylor’s, for receiving the names ol 
Private Tutors. 


NOTICES. 


1. The History of France, from the foundation of the Mon- 
archy tothe Death of Louis XVI. Interspersed with entertain- 
ing Anecdotes and Biographies of Eminent Men. By William 
Grimshaw, Author of a History of the United States, &c. Phi- 
ladelphia. Towar & Hogan. 1829. pp. 302. 


2. The Life of Napoleon, with the History of France from 
the Death of Louis XVI. tothe year 1821. By William Grim- 
shaw, Author of a History of the United States, &c. Philadel- 
phia. Towar & Hogan. 1829. pp. 285. 


* Wirs what book shall 1 commence the study of law?’ said a 
young gentleman who had just entered as a student in the office 
of one of the most celebrated advocates of New England. 
‘Read,’ replied his instructer, ‘the most entertaining and in- 
teresting law book you can find in my library.’ If a young per- 
son were to inquire of us ‘ with what book it would be most suitable 
for him to commence the study of history,’. we should make a 
similar reply. It is entirely immaterial what period of history, 
the student may commence with, if it be only sufficiently inter- 
esting and striking to fix his attention and awaken his curiosity. 
_ When he has become acquainted with the history and charac- 

ters of such a period, he will be sure to trace its events back to 
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their causes and forward to their effects, till his reading has em- 
braced most of the range of biographical and historical works 
which can illustrate them. For instance, should he begin with 
the Life of Charles V., or of Martin Luther, or some history re- 
lating to the period of the revival of letters, he would naturally 
read successively the lives of the eminent men of that period who 
flourished in Italy, France, and England. Finding a singularly 
brilliant constellation of great characters and events adorning 
that period of history, he would be led to compare it with the 
darker ages which preceded it, and to trace the important dis- 
coveries of the sixteenth century to their effects on the immedi- 
ately subsequent times. Such a course would be much more 
interesting, and less toilsome, than if he had by express command 
of some tutor, commenced with the fabulous ages aud waded 
through ancient history, that of the middle ages, and lastly, 
modern history down to our own times, even though he had con- 
fined himself all the while to compends and abridgments. 

‘Take the most entertaining history you can find,’ we “should 
say to our young friends, ‘ read it attentively ; and then seek for 
such works of biography, the drama, or even historical romance, 
as will throw further light upon the characters and events of the 
period to which the first history which you read, relates. Be 
critical and inquisitive. Regard the characters with as much 


personal interest as possible. You will find them lauded by the 


writers of one party, and reviled by those of another. Balance 
their opposite statements, judge for yourself, and record in your 
common-place book the result of your decision. A single impor- 
tant era of history read in this manner will place you on a van- 
tage ground on which you may prosecute your subsequent his- 
torical researches, whether minute or general, with far greater 
satisfaction than if you had adopted a straight forward, chrono- 
logical course of reading.’ 


The Life of Napoleon is a very good work to put into the — 


hands of a youth in whom we desire to awaken a curiosity and 
excite a thirst for historical reading. It embraces a most striking 
and important period of the world’s history, and as its events are 
intimataly connected with the previous history of many countries 
besides France, it will naturally prepare the juvenile reader for a 
very extended and useful course of reading. 

‘The works of Mr Grimshaw named at the head of this article, 
are executed with his usual faithfulness and ability. ‘They are 
rendered far more interesting than condensed histories usually 
are, by the abundance of anecdotes and personal traits which he 
has thought proper to introduce. We think this course to be par- 
ticularly appropriate in works intended for the young. A piquant 
anecdote will leave a stronger me of a character or event 
than the most minute, formal, and grave account. Those which 
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Mr Grimshaw has presented in his Life of Napoleon, are singularly 
happy and well suited to display the genuine character of that 
distinguished personage. 

We cordially recommend these, as well as the other historical 
works of Mr Grimshaw to the attention of parents and teachers. 


Johnson’s Dictionary, improved by Todd, Abridged for the 
use of Schools ; with the addition of Walker’s Pronunciation ; 
an Abstract of his Principles of English Pronunciation, with 
Questions ; a Vocabulary of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Prop- 
er Names; and an Appendix of Americanisms. Boston. 
Benjamin Perkins & Co. 1828. 


To compose the several school dictionaries which are in com- 
mon use, so as to form a correct judgment of their merits, isa 
task which we cannot expect the purchaser to perform; and it is 
scarcely more reasonable to expect this service from common 
teachers, or from those gentlemen who are so liberal in furnishing 
recommendations. Neither ordinary purchasers, nor the teachers 
of common schools, have the leisure, if they have the qualifica- 
tions, requisite for giving these works a critical and judicious ex- 
amination: and, as for the learned clergymen, presidents, and 
professors, who recommend these and other school books at sight, 
we are often amazed, to sec how far they are actwated by the 
charity which ‘ thinketh no evil,’ but ‘ hopeth all things, and be- 
lieveth all things.’ 

We have had occasion to compare most of the school diction- 
aries in common use not only with each other, but also with the 
larger dictionaries, and with the abridgments of Johnson and 
Walker’s Dictionary, the title of which is at the head of this arti- 
cle. This work was published during the last year, and has not 
yet obtained a very extensive circulation. We shall give a few 
reasons for prefering it to any other school dictionary, that we 
have seen. 

ist. The definitions are clearer and more free from redun- 
dancies. In this respect, however, the improvements are not very 
great. Much attention has been bestowed on the definition in the 
English abridgments of Johnson’s, Walker’s, and Perry’s diction- 
aries; and the American editors of such works find but few cor- 
rections necessary. 

2d. This book contains many useful words, which were omit- 
ted by Johnson and Walker, and have been added by Mr Todd. 

3d. The pronunciation is given with more accuracy than in 
the other works of this kind. 

4th. The Appendix, comprising eleven pages, contains a ju- 
dicious solution of Americanisms, and of words used with a differ- 
ent meaning in this country, from what they have in England. 


VOL. IV.—No. Vv. 60 
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This is not only interesting to children, but useful in showing the 
more common differences between English and American usage. 

Sth. We recollect no other instance in which Walker’s Prin- 
ciples of Pronunciation have been presented in a correct and easy 
style, and made so intelligible, that children can study them with 
pleasure and advantage. Questions are here appended to the 
several sections, which will greatly facilitate the study of the 
Principles. Ifthis book possessed no other advantage over other 
abridgments, we should consider it worthy of particular notice 
for the eight pages of the Principles of Pronunciation. 

6th. ‘The typographical execution of the work is uncommon- 
ly neat and accurate. 

We have not discovered that this abridgment is in any respect 
more imperfect than others; and we think that the advantages 
which we have mentioned, eutitle it to be generally used. 


Studies in Poetry ; embracing Notices of the Lives and Wri- 
tings of the best Poets in the English Language, with a copious 
selection of elegant Extracts ; together with a short Analysis of 
Hebrew Poetry, and Translations from the Sacred Poets, the 
whole adapted particularly for the use of Young Ladies, and 
designed to illustrate the Rules of Rhetoric, and teach their ap- 
plication to Poetry. By George B. Cheever. Boston. Car- 
ter and Hendee. 1829. 


We have had an opportunity of examining this work in manu- 
script, and as it will be published in a few days, we thus early take 
an opportunity to introduce it to the public attention. 

The plan of the work is to present a view of the best poets in 
the English language, with brief notices of their lives and writings, 
and a few choice and beautiful specimens. It is to be used to 
instruct pupils in the rhetoric of poetry, by exhibiting to them the 
great masters of the lyre, and pointing out the distinguishing 
traits of each. ‘The study of such a work cannot fail to make the 
student familiar with the principles of criticism; to teach him to 
discriminate between excellences and faults; between true and 
false taste. As the pieces are all of a perfectly pure moral char- 
acter, and many of them of a religious cast, their effect must be 
to soften and elevate the heart, while it cultivates, corrects, and 
refines the taste. ; 

We esteem the work an important one, and we hope to see it 
used, not only in all seminaries for young ladies, but in other 
schools also. 


The Youth’s Keepsake.—A Christmas and New Year’s 
Present. Boston. Carter & Hendee. 1830. 

This volume we can recommend to the public, as one of the 
happiest, among the many successful attempts, made at the pres- 
ent day to produce suitable works for the instruction and amuse- 
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ment of youth. Inthe literary department, it is indeed a model 
of this species of composition, and displays more talent and taste 
for the peculiar kind of writing required for youth, than any vol- 
ume that has fallen under our observation. Most of the pieces 
are evidently the productions of superior minds. 

The embellishments are pleasing, and two or three of them 
beautiful. ‘The ‘ Torn Hat’ is exquisite; and ‘ Charity’ is very 
good. On the whole, we seldom give commendation to any 
work, with more hearty good will, than we do to this. 


The Pearl ; or Affection’s Gift. A Christmas and New Year’s 
Present. Philadelphia. Thos. T. Ash. 1830. pp. 220. 


We cannot but regard the character of the books called Christ- 
mas and New Year’s presents, especially those intended for young 
persons, as a matter of some moment. The manner in which 
they are bestowed; the feelings of interest and curiosity with 
which they are expected ; and the lively excitement of the season, 
when it is usual to present them to our juvenile friends ; al] unite 
in leading those who receive them to attach considerable impor- 
tance to the whole affair, and prepare their minds for the full ef- 
fect of their contents, whether it be favourable or otherwise. ‘The 
style of these works should therefore be pure, the sentiments un- 
affected, the diction chaste, and the materials of the narratives 
and descriptions such as are suited to elevate the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the young. 

We wish that this important consideration had been more care- 
fully regarded by the authors of many of the pieces in those An- 
nuals, which are not expressly intended for youth, but are fre- 
quently presented to them, through the inconsiderateness of 
friends. A very cursory review of this class of works will serve 
to satisfy any one, of the utter unfitness of several of them, for the 
perusal of those whose minds are pure, unsophisticated, and pe- 
culiarly susceptible of impressions from works of imagination. 

The Pear! for 1830 is executed with a degree of judgment and 
good taste which does honour to the editor. The literary contents 
are principally in prose. This is as it should be. Few young 
persons are capable of relishing the peculiar beauties of poetry, 
and short effusions are best adapted to please and affect the juve- 
nile mind. Those from the pen of Mrs Sigourney and of Mrs 
Wells in this volume, are distinguished by those characteristics so 
seldom united—the genuine poetical feeling, and a diction suited 
to the capacities of the young. The narratives are interesting, 
and of uniformly excellent tendency. The stories entitled ‘ The 
Souvenir,’ ‘The Way to have Friends,’ and ‘'The Log Bridge,’ 
are particularly happy, both as it respects the choice of incidents, 
and the moral designed to be inculcated. 

We notice among the painters whose designs adorn the work, 
the names of Gainsborough, Westall, and Sully. The engravers 
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are Steel, Neagle, Kelly, Kearney, and Ellis: It is unnecessary 
to add, that the embellishments are excellent. 


Outlines of Ecclesiastical History, on a new plan, designed 
for Academies and Schools. By Charles A. Goodrich.  Illus- 
trated by Engravings. 

The importance of Ecclesiastical History, as a subject for school instruction, 
cannot be doubted. No plan of education can be esteemed in any degree com- 
plete, which does not embrace this most interesting portion of the annals of our 
world ; nor can justice be done to those who are committed to the charge of 
teachers, by neglecting to use, at an early period of life, the powerful means 
afforded by it, for establishing their confidence in Christianity. Next to a 
careful examination of the scriptures themselves, we know of no study better 
fitted to secure our respect for the religion which is founded upon them, than 
that of the annals of that religion. 

It is certainly a matter of great delicacy to attempt a work on this subject for 
schools. There are some points of ecclesiastical history which touch upon dis- 
puted ground ; but this, though it presents a difficulty to the successful exe- 
cution of such a task, affords no reason why it should not be undertaken. Per- 
haps the best that we can expect, is, that some individual will give us a histo- 
ry on this subject, offering of course his own views on those points which 
are controverted, but with candour, and deference to the opinions of those who 
dissent from him in these particulars. 

The work before us seems to be decidedly of this character. The writer 
does not conceal, or attempt to conceal, his own opinions, but he states them 
generally with moderation and candour. His style is neat and perspicuous, 
and his arrangement enables him to present dates, facts, and events, with pe- 
culiar clearness and a high degree of interest. We have ourselves derived 
great pleasure from the perusal of the volume, and very cordially recommend 
it to the notice of those interested in education. 


Books for Children. 


Peter Parley’s Winter Evening Tales. Carter & Hendec. 
1830. 

This work contains eight coloured engravings, and about as 
many Tales. It is beautifully got up, and we doubt not will be 
welcomed by the little admirers of Peter Parley. It is, we think, 
the prettiest of the popular books that have come from the quil! 
of this ‘ great unknown,’ in nursery literature. 


The North American Arithmetic. Part First. Containing 
Elementary Lessons. By Frederick Emerson, Principal of the — 
Department of Writing and Arithmetic, Boylston School, Bos- 
ton. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 1829. pp. 43. 


When Colburn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic appeared, all 
were astonished by the simplicity of his method. The prin- 
cipal objection then made to his book, was that it was so easy, 
or consisted of such simple combinations, that it would require 
too little mental exercise, and would give too little information. 
It was, however, soon ascertained that the minds of scholars 
were exercised much more by this, than by the old method; 
and that these questions were sufficiently difficult, for First Les- 
eons in Mental Arithmetic. 
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it is now thought by many persons that a still greater degree 
of simplicity is necessary in an elementary arithmetic. The little 
work before us, by Mr Emerson, is designed to show the scholar 
by pictures how to solve the questions. A few examples will ex- 
plain his method. 

Lesson I. presents pictures of ten apples, with the words one, 
two, three, &&c. over them. 

Lesson II. arranges stars in lines containing from one to ten. 

Lesson III. gives examples of adding one star to one, to two, 
to three, &c. as far as ten. 

Lesson IV. teaches the pupil the figures representing numbers 
as far as ten. 

Lessons V. and VI. teach the scholar to count and read by 
figures as far as one hundred. 

The first lesson in Addition begins thus :—How many trees 
are 1 tree and 2 trees? Under this question one tree is placed 
separately, and two are set together. Several other examples are 
given with pictures; and then a table is given, in which 1 is 
added to the first ten numbers. 

The next lesson presents questions and pictures for adding 2 
to other numbers; and then gives a table for that purpose. The 
remaining lessons in addition follow this plan, except that unit 
marks are used instead of pictures, when the numbers become 
large. 

The mode of solving questions in subtraction and multiplica- 
tion will be inferred without any examples. In division, the 
third question is this: ‘ A certain farmer has 6 oxen, and it takes 
2 of them to make one pair. How many pairs of oxen has he? 
How many twos are there in 6?’ 

Six unit marks are placed under this question, and they are 
distinguished into pairs. This example will show the method 
pursued in division. 

The method of showing the connexion between division and 
multiplication, is very simple and proper. For example : ‘ How 
many times 3'in 9? How many are 3 times3?’ ‘How many 
times 3 in 24? How many are 3 times 8?’ 

We have now passed over thirtynine pages of the book; and 
we are disposed to say that it is, thus far, very well executed. 
The style of the questions is not always easy and familiar; but 
the solution is rendered perfectly intelligible. We do not think 
the plan too simple for very small children. A few of the ques- 
tions in each section are so fully solved, and the solution is pre- 
sented so plainly, that little mental exercise is required except 
counting ; but there are many other questions immeiiately follow- 
ing these, which require the whole solution to be performed 
mentally. 

In solving questions by Colburn’s Plates, very small children 
are perplexed by having so many more marks presented at one 
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view, than are required by any one question. In Emerson’s 
book, no more pictures, marks, or figures, are presented, than 
the occasion requires. 

The typographical execution of the work, is very correct and 
beautiful; and the book is more attractive and interesting to 
children, than any other in this science. 

On the fortieth page commences a lesson on Fractions. Only 
three pages are occupied with this subject; but we regret that 
they are not better filled. Instead of illustrating Fractions by 
dividing single objects, the author has divided abstract numbers, 
and numbers of objects. In this respect, we think he has devi- 
ated from his own plan, and fallen far short of the simplicity of 
Colburn. 

The remainder of the book consists of Miscellaneous Exam- 
ples. In these, the author seems too anxious to have something 
in his book, hard enough for a class of scholars for which his 
book is not designed. ‘This is a common error; and Mr Emer- 
son has indulged in it less than most of his predecessors. 


The Little Philosopher, or the Infant School at Home. By 
Erodore. Boston. Carter and Hendee. 1829. 18mo. pp. 36. 


The first number of the Little Philosopher has already been 
noticed in the Journal. The second number is adapted to be 
equa!ly useful. It contains directions for using the book in fami- 
lies and schools; and then treats of the air, heat and cold, the 
weather, the sun, the moon, and the stars; and closes witha few 
‘Experiments and Questions on the subjects of this and the pre- 
ceding number.’ The following extract will give a fair specimen 
of the work, excepting that it contains most of the questions 
which we consider exceptionable. 

‘When we say it is a warm day, or a cold day, what do we 
mean is warm or cold? ‘The air all around us. 

‘ What makes the air and the ground warm? 

‘Is it warmest in the day time or at night? Why? 

‘Is it warmest in summer or in winter? Why? Because the 
sun is more nearly over our heads in summer than in winter ? 

‘What makes our bodies warm? It is not known. 

‘How do you know that it is not our clothes? Because our 
faces and hands are warm when they are not covered with clothes. 

‘ What good do our clothesdo? They keep our bodies froin 
becoming cold by the cold air. 

‘If you were to wrap a stone in flannels and furs, would it 
make it warm ? 

* Would it keep it from cooling fast if it was already warm? 

‘Ts that all which clothes do for our bodies ? 

‘ Why would any thing hot cool faster without something around 
it? Because the air which was near it, would move away, and 
cold air would be continually coming to it and cooling it. 
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‘Suppose a cold wind should blow upon a piece of hot iron, 
would it cool faster or slower? Why? 

‘ Suppose a warm wind should blow upon a piece of ice, would 
it melt faster or slower? Why? 

‘Suppose you blow upon a snow-ball, will it melt faster or 
slower, where you blow upon it.’ 

‘Do people ever keep ice all summer? How? 

‘ When you are out in the cold, which becomes cold soonest, 
your arm or your hand? Your feet or your hands? Your feet 
or your side ? 

‘ Why do your feet become cold, sooner than your side? Why 
do your fingers become cold, sooner than your wrist ? 

‘ Suppose you run or walk very fast, does it make you warm or 
cool ? 

‘Suppose you rub your hands together some time, does it make 
them warm or cool ? 

‘If you rub two pieces of wood together very hard, will it make 
them warm or cool ? 

‘If you wet any thing, will it be warmer or cooler when it is 
drying? Will it be soif you wet it with warm water? Howcan 
you prove it? [ can dip my finger in warm water and then hold 
it in warm air, and it will feel cool while it is drying ; or I can 
wet my finger with my tongue, which is warm, and the spot will 
immediately feel cool.’ 

Some of these questions require answers which many families, 
and some schools, may not furnish. For example: ‘ Why do 
your feet become cold, sooner than your side? Why do your 
fingers become cold, sooner than your wrist?’ ‘The book should 
have answered these, or have given some principle or fact, by 
which they could be solved. 

The experiments mentioned in the last paragraph of the above 
extract, will not prove satisfactory. 

Our readers may think an apology necessary for our devoting 
so much attention to the Little Philosopher ; and we have two at 
our pen’send. First, these books really merit all the attention that 
we can give them ; and, second, we have lately examined so many 
which are utterly worthless, that, on finding a good one, we find 
ourselves entitled to more than common indulgence. 


Peter Parley’s Tales of Animals, embracing descriptions of 
nearly 300 Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Boston. Carter & Hen- 
dee. 1829. . 

We are not certain that the author of this volume has not made 
a mistake in bringing it forward under the name of Peter Parley. 
It seems to assign to it a juvenile character which does not prop- 
erly belong to it; for it isin fact written for more advanced classes 
in schools, and to such, it is certainly well suited. 
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‘It is avowedly drawn in a great measure from the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, and seems to embody the most valua- 
ble and interesting parts of that work, so far as they relate to the 
higher classes of quadrupeds. 

The author has not been content to insert the loose accounts 
which have been copied from one compend of natural history in- 
to another, for half a century—but he seems to have consulted 
the latest and best authors, and has therefore given to the work 
a degree of authority which does not usually attach to abridg- 
ments of this sort. He has also taken pains to arrange the de- 
scriptions of animals under certain heads, as form, size, colour, 
appearance, habits, countries, &c., and thus, by presenting one 
point at a time to the attention of the pupil, has given his work 
great perspecuity; atthe same time that it affords the teacher 
easy and effectual means for examining his pupils. 

The work is richly illustrated with engravings of animals, 
many of them of an amusing character, and calculated to impress 
the mind of the student. It is also provided with a frontispiece, 
which exhibits in outline the principal animals according to their 
comparative size. There is also a scale of feet in the margin 
which shows their positive dimensions. The general idea of 
this interesting and valuable plate, seems to be derived from 
Bingley, but it is the most complete device of this sort we have 
seen. The work cannot fail to be highly useful in schools; and, 
as a book for general reading, should be in every family. 


Peter Parley’s Method of teaching Geography to Youth— 
with nine Maps, and seventyfive Engravings. Hartford. H.& 
F. J. Huntington. 

This work is well calculated to answer the purpose for which 
it is written, viz. to teach the first steps in geography. Sucha 
work is much wanted, there being no one, either expressly de- 
signed for, or suited to this end. There are several valuable 
works for more advanced scholars, but none that is calculated to 
help the child easily and agreeably over the somewhat difficult 
grounds which lie between the primary reading lessons, and this 
popular and useful portion of juvenile study. 

The neatness and clearness of the maps, the abundance of the 
illustrative cuts, and the free and colloquial (though we regret to 
say, somewhat careless) style of Mr Parley, together with the at- 
tractive qualities of the white paper and large print, are calculated 
to make the book a favourite with pupils, and we trust, with their 
teachers. It appears to us that schools which have the use of a 
book like this, must profit by it in the more rapid and thorough 
progress of its pupils, and as we esteem everything that promises 
advantage to youth of importance, we commend this book to 
them, who, with ourselves, are interested in the cause of educa- 


tion. 





